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SELECTIVE SERVICE IN REVERSE 


Selective Service machinery is now geared for demobili- 
zation as well as mobilization. 

Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 guaranteed 
homecoming Service men their former jobs, except where change 
of circumstances or hardship on employer makes it impossible. 
We can't reveal surprisingly large number of men discharged 
from Armed Forces to date. But we can tell you that it hasn't 
been necessary to take legal action against former employers 
except in very few cases. Most ex-—Service men don't want to 
go back to old jobs. 

Occupational and educational background and experience 
plus military record of each man at time of discharge are re- 
corded. Data are classified and analyzed to give over-all 
picture of number and type of men returning to each locality, 
for whom jobs must be found. 

More than 12,000 voluntary Re-employment Committeemen are 
now attached to local draft boards. Each Committeeman serves 
as personal re-employment representative for about 20 ex— 
Service men. 

U. S. Employment Service, Rehabilitation and Vocational 
Training Division of Federal Security Agency, Veterans' Ad— 
ministration, and Home Services of American Red Cross are co 
operating agencies. 

Clearing House Committees are being appointed to handle 
as community problems cases that can't be handled by the other 
agencies. There will be national, state, and local Clearing 
House Committees made up of representatives of civic, national 
organizations, including labor unions, veterans' organiza-— 
tions, etc. 

Red Cross makes first contact with hospitalized Service 
man, informs him of services at his disposal upon discharge 
from military service, refers him to Re—employment Committee-— 
man and to Red Cross in his own community. These seek co- 
operation of other agencies and follow up until man is re- 
established and re—employed in civilian life. 
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@The May menu provides a bal- 
anced ration guaranteed to furnish 
vocational vitamins for the busy 
counselor: articles on wartime 
programs, on occupational infor- 
mation, and reports of researches. 
In this issue also we are happy to 
reproduce the Educational Ex- 
perience Summary Card (see page 
666). The customary Index for 
the current volume appears at the 
back of the journal. 


@For the autumn we hope to con- 
tinue to provide news of recent de- 
velopments, featuring particularly 
the problem of rehabilitation and 
other aspects of post-war adjust- 
ment. However, we make no 
specific promises because kaleido- 
scopic changes within the next 
three months may affect the edi- 
torial picture. THE EDITORS 
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Meeting the Farm Labor Shortage 
I. Through U. S. Crop Corps 


M. L. WILSON 


Director of Extension Work, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


=. SPRING, farmers in many parts of 
the country are short of help. A 
campaign is now under way to enroll at 
least three and a half million workers. 
They are needed to help produce and har- 
vest America’s 1943 food crop. Some of 
them will be year-round farm help. Others 
will be volunteers who want to contribute 
such spare time as they have, whether a 
few afternoons a week or the entire crop 
season, toward winning the war. 

These volunteers on the food front will 
be known as the U. S. Crop Corps. Some 
will be men. Some will be women. Some 
will be city youths volunteering from high 
schools and from youth groups in the cities. 
Farmers know that this kind of help can- 
not entirely replace the skilled farm work- 
ers lost to the military services and war 
industries in the past few years. Many 
farmers, however, appreciate that, with 
the proper training and guidance, these 
millions of willing hands of the U. S. Crop 
Corps can be developed into a considerable 
force that will be a real asset on the 1943 
food production front. Some of the sea- 
sonal farm labor will be performed by 
those who learned to do it in 1942, and all 
our experience this summer must be studied 
to increase farm skills in 1944 when the 
situation may be even more exacting. 

Recruitment of volunteers for the U. S. 
Crop Corps is being divided into three 
phases. One is enrollment of every able- 


bodied person who can contribute from a 
few days’ to a season’s work on a farm. 
Another is the enrollment of a Women's 
Land Army. A third is the enrollment and 
placement of Victory Farm Volunteers. At 
least 90 per cent of the farm workers re- 
cruited will be enrolled from these sources. 
With some exceptions they will work on 
farms in their own or nearby counties. 
The U. S. Crop Corps mobilization in- 
cludes provisions for county surveys of 
farm labor needs (now under way or com- 
pleted), also the planning and handling of 
transportation of workers, placement on 
farms, and similar matters. 


Empuasis oN Locat MosBILIzATION 


The main emphasis, with respect to 
both seasonal and year-round farm labor, 
will be on local mobilization and training. 
In 2,200 of the 3,000 agricultural counties 
of the country, we may expect farm labor 
needs to be filled locally. People in towns 
and villages will be asked to volunteer and 
work on farms. In most counties local or- 
ganizations will stimulate the farm labor 
recruitment drive. They will say to 
people in the towns and villages and cities: 


Here is a chance to help your country. 
We need food. Here is a chance to help 
feed sons, brothers, and friends in the 
Armed Services. You will earn such 
money as the farmer can afford to pay. 
But the real purpose of the U. S. Crop 
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Corps is to produce and conserve every 
bit of food that can be grown this season. 
The farmers have a goal to meet. They 
will do all they can. But they need 
some help. You may not be able to do 
many farm jobs. But there's a chore you 
can help with, some harvesting to be 
done, or some processing in the local 
canning factory. Enroll now. Find out 
what you can do best to help. Be ready 
when you're called. 


A nation-wide publicity campaign is 
urging people to enroll in the U. S. Crop 
Corps. Leading radio networks, national 
magazines, radio commentators, farm 
papers, newspapers, and the various news 
media cooperating with the Office of War 
Information are stressing the need for farm 
workers. Information on the number of 
workers needed in each county has been 
compiled from AAA farm work-sheets and 
other information available to county ex- 
tension agents. Farm labor committees 
have been organized in many counties. 
Chambers of commerce, civic organiza- 
tions, business groups, church, and other 
organizations are all assisting in the local 
mobilization. 


County AGENT Knows NEggEps 


In a campaign that takes on the magni- 
tude of the present farm-labor mobiliza- 
tion, we must guard against over-enthusi- 
asm. Much harm can result from over- 
stimulating public enthusiasm when there 
are possibilities that all people wanting to 
serve will not be needed. A safeguard 
against over-recruitment is early comple- 
tion of the survey of farm-labor needs in 
the county. 

Local recruitment drives can best be 
undertaken with the advice and coopera- 
tion of the county extension agent. He is 
the person familiar with labor needs. He 
is the person to whom many farmers have 
learned to go for reliable help. 

This undoubtedly was what Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard had in mind on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1943, when he called on the Ex- 
tension Service to undertake the following 
responsibilities for the farm-labor recruit- 
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ment, training, and placement programs. 
Secretary Wickard said: 


Specifically, I am requesting the Co- 
operative Extension Service of the De- 
partment and the State Extension Ser- 
vices to be responsible for: 

1. Direction of the complete mobili- 
zation and effective placement and utili- 
zation of all local farm labor resources 
available in rural areas, including the 
labor resources of every town, village, 
and small city in every agricultural 
county in the United States in order to 
insure the full productive use of all such 
labor within the county for farm work. 
Appropriate use should be made of the 
facilities of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense where they are in a position to help 
with this program. 

2. Organization and management, in 
cooperation with the Office of Education 
and the public schools, of a nation-wide 
program for the recruitment and use of 
non-farm youth of high school and col- 
lege age for practical summer-period and 
crop-season work on farms. 

3. Development and opt of a 
program for the organized recruitment 
and utilization of non-farm women for 
appropriate types of farm work wherever 
practicable; also for cooperation with 
and rendering appropriate assistance to 
other groups sponsoring and organizing 
activities po these lines. 

4. Conducting a continuous educa- 
tional drive to assist farmers in making 
the most efficient possible use of both 
the skilled labor now on farms and the 
inexperienced labor which will be en- 
gaging in farm work for the first time. 


Victory Farm VOLUNTEERS 


Among the specialized activities in the 
enrollment drive will be the selection and 
placement of youths from city high schools 
to become members of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers.! In a number of states this 
was undertaken locally with a good deal 
of success in 1942. In Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, California, New York, and 
elsewhere the State Extension Services 


1 For a further discussion of Victory Farm Volun- 
teers, see page 631, this issue. 
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helped place thousands of city boys on 
farms, individually or in properly super- 
vised groups. In Vermont a private proj- 
ect known as the Volunteer Land Corps 
under the leadership of Dorothy Thomp- 
son resulted in acquiring a great deal of ex- 
perience. About 600 boys and girls from 
New York went up to Vermont farms. 
They were carefully selected on the basis 
of health, character, and adaptability to 
farm living. Some people were skeptical 
about the outcome. The real test of the 
project was, of course, the satisfaction of 
both farmers and youth at the end of the 
season. Eighty per cent of the farmers 
who had employed those boys and girls 
from New York City wanted them to re- 
turn this summer. 

The 1943 Victory Farm Volunteer pro- 
gram will include some features of organi- 
zation and approach that characterized 
the Volunteer Land Corps. 


Women’s Lanp ARMY 


There is a great deal of interest in women 
farm workers. The emergency farm-labor 
plan definitely provides for their enroll- 
ment. How many women will go out and 
work on farms we don’t know. We do 
know that, in England, where conditions 
have for the past three years been consider- 
ably more trying, and where women in 
certain age limits must enroll for some 
form of civilian volunteer work, the Brit- 
ish Women's Land Army is working out 
very satisfactorily. Farmers at first did 
not like the idea of having women work- 
ers. They did not think the women could 
do the work. But they found that there 
were many chores and types of farm work 
which, after a little preliminary training, 
these members of the Women’s Land Army 
did as well as or better than the average 
pre-war hired hand. 

Considering that the farm labor situa- 
tion in the United States is very different 
from what it has been heretofore, the 
Women's Land Army idea ought certainly 
to be given a fair trial. In this country we 
have had some experience in the spring 


and summer of 1942. Various agencies, 
organizations, and individuals undertook 
small-scale experiments in recruiting non- 
farm women to undertake farm work. 
Among the states where the plan was tried 
in one form or another were Maine, Ore- 
gon, California, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Vermont, and New York, and also in the 
District of Columbia. 

Present plans for the Women's Land 
Army include the enrollment of women 
willing to work (1) on a year-round basis 
and (2) for a crop season of not less than 
one month's duration. For the year- 
round work it is estimated that about 
10,000 will become eligible in 1943. For 
the second group, possibly as many as 
50,000 will be recruited. Though the 
Women's Land Army will be a separate 
unit, those enrolled in it will also be mem- 
bers of the U. S. Crop Corps. There will, 
of course, be large numbers, possibly sev- 
eral hundred thousand women in towns, 
villages, and small cities in the special 
crop areas, who will register in the U. S. 
Crop Corps for emergency harvest work of 
perhaps only a few days’ duration. An- 
other opportunity for service will be in 
volunteering to do regular home work in 
farm homes, thereby releasing women in 
the farm family for the more difficult farm 
work requiring greater skill and physical 
conditioning than many city women will 
have when they arrive on the farm. 


Jos Traininc AND VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 


Both in selection and placement of U. S. 
Crop Corps volunteers, a great deal of prac- 
tical common sense must be employed. 
There are some people who have no apti- 
tude for farm work or farm living. They 
should be guided into some other phase of 
war work. Then, too, practical farmers 
have no illusions about the majority of 
these volunteers being able to come to the 
farm and do all kinds of farm work. In 
the first place, it takes time for any person 
to condition himself physically to do the 
really hard work on the farm. And it 
takes training on the job and experience. 
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Because training and efficiency are so im- 
portant we may expect them to play a vital 
part in meeting this year's food production 
goals. Accordingly the Extension Service 
is emphasizing their importance. Ways 
for farmers to cut corners and get jobs done 
with less effort, as well as ways of training 
such new help as will be available, are be- 
ing stressed in this year’s Extension pro- 
gram. 

It is possible that a great deal can be 
accomplished toward training recruits. 
At the University of Maryland and at 
some other land-grant agricultural colleges, 
practical courses in pre-farm training are 
being given. They are chiefly intended to 
get the farm volunteers ready for the prac- 
tical job training they will receive under 
the farmers’ direction this summer. Job 
training and vocational guidance to enable 
farmers to have volunteers work on the 
jobs suited for them, and to get the most 
efficient use out of them on these jobs, 
seem to be the most important need of the 
moment. 

In this respect agriculture stands about 
where the war industries and the Armed 
Services stood a little more than a year 
ago. At that time everyone asked: ‘‘How 
can the impossible be achieved? How can 
we turn our peacetime industry into war 
industry? How can we train our boys 
from the offices and factories and farms 
into efficient soldiers, tough enough and 
able enough to lick Hitler’s veteran 
fighters?"’ 

The answer lay in adopting genuinely 
effective methods of training. Some of 
them had been tried in World War I and 
promptly laid aside with the passing of 
the emergency. In 1941 and 1942 we re- 
discovered what we had learned in 1917 
and 1918; namely, that the average per- 
son, by and large, was more intelligent 
and able to learn than we have previously 
been willing to admit. 

“In farm training,"’ says J. L. Fletcher, 
Director of Training of the Caterpillar 


Tractor Company, “there are many more 
jobs to be shown to one employee than is 
the case in factories. Farm work is not 
standardized. Each farmer has developed 
his own ways of doing the job on his 
farm. In the main, he has good reasons 
for every method or procedure which he 
follows. No two farms are exactly alike 
in soil, contour, crops, types of livestock 
and, incidentally, standards of work set 
up by the farmer. It is, therefore, logical 
and evident that the most successful train- 
ing of a new worker should be done by the 
farmer himself right on the farm.” 

The importance of job training is 
stressed in a letter from a former successful 
extension worker now in the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. He says in part: 


It is remarkable what progress has 
been made in training for special tasks. 
We have policemen, lawyers, store- 
keepers, lumberjacks, linemen, farmers, 
cooks, hotel managers, and every other 
kind of occupation represented. Most 
of the men are learning completely new 
specialties at an amazingly rapid rate. 
It leads me to believe that our educa- 
tional methods—in spite of the com- 
mendable accomplishments in extension 
work—aren't influencing farm people 
and people training for farm work at 
anywhere near the maximum possible 
learning rate. 


This seems to be one of the great lessons 
we are learning in the present struggle. It 
finds an immediate application in the en- 
rollment of millions of inexperienced vol- 
unteers for farm work. With a little toler- 
ance on the part of farmers, and with 
efforts on the part of extension workers 
and vocational teachers to help farmers 
use modern job training methods, it will 
be surprising to see how many jobs mem- 
bers of the U. S. Crop Corps will be able to 
learn and perform this summer, to the 
great relief of farmers and the national 
food interest alike. 


(Please turn to page 631) 
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II. Through High School Victory Farm Volunteers 


F. W. LATHROP 


Specialist in Agricultural Education, United States Office of Education 


T MAY occur to some school men and 
I others that high wages in business and 
industry will make it impossible to re- 
cruit city youth for wartime food produc- 
tion in 1943. Farmers cannot pay the high 
wages these young people could get by 
staying in the city. I have talked with 
such school men and others and I find it 
dificult to refute their arguments. Any 
elementary economics textbook tells the 
same story. 

The best answer to the arguments is 
given by the young people themselves. 
Large numbers of American city youth 
have a desire to live on the land. Thou- 
sands of them have never seen a farm ex- 
cept from an arterial highway or a stream- 
line train. A large proportion will con- 
tinue their craving for the farm despite the 
bursting of illusions. The patriotic ap- 
peal which farm work has at present ac- 
centuates this craving. This conviction is 
based on conversations and correspondence 
from many youth who were on farms in 
the summer of 1942. 

Let two high schools students speak for 
themselves. First, here is what Leon 
Fastovsky of DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, wrote in his diary the last 
day he worked on a Vermont farm: 

Today was my last day at the farm. 

I went out this morning to take a long 
last look at Blue Mountain. I said 
goodbye to all the — in Vermont 
which I have grown to know and like 
so well. Then I got into the car and 
went to Woodsville where I took the 
bus to New York. If I have any say in 
what my destiny shall be, one day I will 
return to the Green Mountains to live 
among people who are as great as the 
earth they till! 

Asked why she was interested in war- 
time farming, Ann Wilcox of the Music 


and Arts High School, New York City, 
said: 


First, the country needs help on the 
farms to win the war. But, in the long 
run, the people of city and country 
ought to know each other better. They 
ought to understand each other. I'm 
going to be a writer and a teacher. 
Neither writers nor teachers can be suc- 
cessful with a one-sided view. 


It is not useless to recruit for wartime 
food production even in large business and 
industrial cities. If the farm labor pro- 
gram is presented on the same basis as the 
business or industrial labor programs, the 
response will be good. Experienced re- 
cruiters say that the most effective method 
is to state the need for farm labor as force- 
fully as possible. Then paint a dark pic- 
ture of farm life and work emphasizing 
long days, strenuous effort, sometimes dis- 
agreeable work. Many will accept the 
challenge. 


TRAINING 


Training is of two kinds: skill training, 
and orientation. It would be well if city 
youth could be turned over to farmers well 
trained in needed farm skills. Farmers 
would consider this a miracle as indeed it 
would be. It takes not months but years 
to develop all these skills needed on a 
given farm. There are some skills, how- 
ever, which city youth can develop in a 
month or two if proper facilities are avail- 
able. Most of the skill training must be 
done on the job. 

The purpose of orientation is to develop 
well-intentioned youth who know what 
their participation in wartime agriculture 
really means. Orientation is accom- 
plished much better while the prospective 
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worker is still in school. Moreover, orien- 
tation is more important than the amount 
of skill training which would be possible 
within a month or two. 


Activity or Topic 
Seeing movies of farm life 


Studying a farming area 
Getting acquainted with farmers 
Demonstrating farm safety 


Discussing farm problems 


Discussing wartime food production 


Discussing health precautions on the farm 

Discussing experiences of city youth on 
farms 

Meeting with parents to explain Victory 
Farm Volunteers 

Learning farm terms 


Discussing how to fit into a farm family 
Discussing how to live in a work camp 
Taking week-end trips to farms 


Taking trips to agricultural experiment 
station or college of agriculture 

Taking trips to farm implement ware- 
house, dairy, packing house, etc. 

Taking trips to obtain training in certain 
farm skills 


SELECTION 


It is not necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of selection to the readers of this 
journal. Many believe that selection 
makes the difference between success and 
failure in such a program. Training takes 
on additional importance because it is an 
aid to selection. For example, some city 


The following outline shows activities 
which will help prepare young workers 
for wartime agriculture. Notice that 
most of them have to do with orientation. 


Persons or Agency to call upon 


State Supervisor of Victory Farm Volun- 
teers Lists also available from U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.) 

U. S. Bureau of the Census! 

Farmers or farm organizations 

Teachers of agriculture, farmers. Write Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Ill. 

Farmers, representatives of farm organiza- 
tions (Future Farmers of America, 4-H 
Clubs, Farmers’ Union, Farm Bureau, 
Grange, and others) 

Extension Service and farm organization 
officials 

County health officials 

City youth who have worked on farms in 
1942 

Students, parents, principal, farmers 


Teacher of agriculture, county agent, 
farmer 

Farmers and farmers’ wives 

Camping experts 

Future Farmers of America chapters, 
farmers, 4-H Clubs 

Staff members of station or college 


Owners or operators 


Teacher of agriculture, farmer, county 
agent. 


youth may bring about a selective process 
when they discover that the rising hour on 
a dairy farm is 4:00 a.m. or thereabouts. 
Effective placement requires a knowl- 
edge of farms and farmers and also a knowl- 
edge of prospective workers. To obtain this 
knowledge we need the help of counselors 


“Victory Farm Volunteers,"’ Education for Victory, 
March 1, 1943, p. 3. 
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in the schools. The help needed is of two 
sorts. 

In many states this farm group will be 
known as the Victory Farm Volunteers. 
This group is a part of the High School 
Victory Corps. The Victory Corps set-up 
provides for a war counselor® who will be 
well versed, we hope, in occupational in- 
formation and guidance. Presumably the 
services of this war counselor will be 
available to the Victory Farm Volunteers. 
Each prospective Victory Farm Volunteer 
should be interviewed by the war coun- 
selor or some other qualified person. The 
Guidance Manual is so devised that the pro- 
cedures will apply equally well in schools 
which may not have adopted all the other 
features of the Victory Corps program. 

A record of each Victory Farm Volun- 
teer should show his characteristics, inter- 

* Guidance Manual for the High School Victory Corps. 
Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 4, U. S. Office of 
Education. 





ests, and experience. The adviser, the 
faculty member in each high school re- 
sponsible for the Victory Farm Volunteers, 
should work with the war counselor or 
other competent person in furnishing 
whatever information is available about 
each volunteer. 

The Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with several govern- 
mental agencies has developed a form 
which will give a useful record of the edu- 
cational experience of school leavers. This 
form, called the Educational Experience 
Summary,’ is recommended for use in con- 
nection with the selection of Victory Farm 
Volunteers. The record should include, 
possibly under “‘Comments,”’ the reaction 
of each student to skill training and orien- 
tation. Copies of this form will soon be 
sent to every high school in the United 
States. 








* See page 666. 


M. L. Wilson has had thirty years experience in agriculture, including 
tenant farming, homesteading, and teaching agricultural economics. He 
has served in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division, Department of the Interior, and as Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. On February 1, 1940, he became Director of Extension 
Work for the Department. He also is Chief of the Nutrition and Food 
Conservation Branch, War Food Administration. 

A former teacher and trainer of teachers of agriculture, Dr. Lathrop has 
been since 1929 specialist in research in the Agricultural Education Service, 

Vocational Division, U.S. Office of Education. 








Recent Trends in the War Production Vocational] | 





Training Program 


D. GEORGE PRICE 
Liaison Officer, U. S. Office of Education 


@ In the interests of total national de- 
Sense, vocational counselors have a defi- 
nite responsibility to encourage quali- 
fied youth to enter vocational training 
for war production, to relieve the acute 
labor shortage. In this article Mr. 
Price brings up to date developments 
in the training program which he first 
described in OCCUPATIONS, Decem- 
ber, 1941. 





1 TIGHTER the labor market grows, 
the more important become voca- 
tional training programs as a source of 
qualified workers to man our war produc- 
tion lines. 

In an effort to prepare more workers for 
employment in war industry, the U. S. 
Office of Education recently announced 
several new trends in the vocational train- 
ing program which should expedite the 
training, thus increasing the number of 
persons available to essential activity. So 
far as the interest of counselors is con- 
cerned, the following developments per- 
haps are most significant: 


The addition of certain occupations in 
mining, transportation, and logging 
industries for which training may be 
authorized when need is established. 

Trainee recruitment assistance given the 
Public Employment Service by the 
vocational schools under certain con- 
ditions. 

Organization of vocational war training 
classes to include high school seniors 
who will be available for employment 
in war industry. 

Payment of wages by war contractors to 
trainees in public vocational schools. 


During the first fiscal year (July 1940- 
1941) the Vocational War Production 
Training Program administered by the 
U. S. Office of Education, through the 
respective state boards for vocational edu- 
cation, enrolled 888,144 persons; the fol- 
lowing year 2,061,956 persons were trained; 
and during the fiscal year 1942-1943 end- 
ing on June 30, 1943, more than 2,500,000 
persons will have been prepared for, or 
up-graded in, war industry. The Voca- 
tional War Production Training Program 
includes courses preparatory to employ- 
ment in war industry and supplementary 
courses which up-grade workers already on 
the payroll of war contractors. As listed 
in ‘War Production Occupations for Voca- 
tional Training, Revised 1942,'" and in 
subsequent supplements, a large number of 
occupations have been authorized for 
training in addition to those reported in 
Occupations, December, 1941.! 

The list of industries for which this 
occupational training may be authorized 
when need has been established also has 
been broadened. 

Hundreds of persons have been trained in 
vocational courses for occupations in in- 
dustries outside the standard list, but in 
such instances prior approval has been ob- 
tained from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. For example, the War Manpower 
Commission, through the U. S. Office of 
Education, has authorized Puerto Rican 
vocational schools to approve training in 
jewel bearing; California and Oregon to 
train cooks and bakers; and the District 
of Columbia to train clerical workers. 


! For list, address U. S. Office of Education. 
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VocaTioNnaL Scuoors CooPERATE WITH 
USES 


In addition to increasing the scope of 
the vocational training program, the U. S. 
Office of Education, with the approval of 
the War Manpower Commission, has en- 
couraged vocational school personnel to 
assist the U. S. Employment Service in at- 
tracting to the labor market persons not 
normally employed who can qualify for 
war jobs by taking vocational training. 

On February 1, 1943, the WPA was 
liquidated in 17 states and by July 1, 1943, 
will be completely dissolved throughout 
the United States. Since the WPA and the 
U. S. Employment Service were the referral 
agencies authorized to screen applicants 
for training, the abolition of the WPA 
means that the complete recruitment job is 
now thrown on the shoulders of the U. S. 
Employment Service, which is already 
burdened with many other recruitment 
and resultant manpower obligations. 

Recognizing this need of the U. S. Em 
ployment Service for assistance in trainee 
recruitment, the U. S. Office of Education 
in February, 1943, suggested in a letter to 
the state directors of vocational training 
for war production workers that voca- 
tional schools could render patriotic ser- 
vice by cooperating with the Public Em- 
playment Service in recruiting prospective 
trainees in areas in which the Employment 
Service is unable to refer a sufficient num- 
ber of trainees to vocational classes to pre- 
pare for jobs in war industry. 

War Manpower Commission offices in 
critical labor market areas such as Balti- 
more and Buffalo report that employers are 
becoming panicky in their search for work- 
ers to such an extent that they will take 
any applicant “‘just so long as the body is 
warm."’ With no screening process what- 
soever prior to employment, the labor 
turnover in some war plants is more than 
sO per cent among new workers in any 
given month. On the other hand state 
directors of war production training have 
reported to the U. S. Office of Education 
that among persons who have completed 


vocational war training courses a large per- 
centage are still employed in the plants in 
which they obtained employment 16 
months after they first went on the pay- 
roll. Vocational training cuts down on 
the tremendous labor turnover rate in war 
plants. 

In acute labor market areas most voca- 
tional schools develop with the Employ- 
ment Service a plan whereby prospective 
trainees may register for training directly 
at the vocational school, and the Employ- 
ment Service then assigns personnel to 
register these trainees during their train- 
ing probationary period. The public law 
setting up war production vocational 
training requires that all trainees be se- 
lected from Public Employment Office 
registers. 


Arp1nG RECRUITMENT 


Vocational schools frequently assist in 
relieving the trainee recruitment problem 


by: 


1. Shortening hours of pre-employment 
training to as little as 15 hours a 
week. 

2. Rearranging class schedules to suit 
convenience of trainees. 

3. Locating training centers near the 
source of trainee supply. 

4. Encouraging training of minority 
groups. 

5. Encouraging enrollment of women, 
particularly housewives. 

6. Urging war contractors to utilize 
vocational school facilities by plac- 
ing inexperienced persons on their 
pay-roll and then sending them to 
supplementary preparatory courses. 

7. Organizing more supplementary 
courses with the cooperation of em- 
ployers and labor to up-grade per- 
sons already employed in war plants 
for greater responsibility and as re- 

lacements for persons entering Se- 
Locale Service. 

8. Providing facilities to train high 
school seniors who will be available 
for employment in war industry. 
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Rote oF H. S. Seniors 


School counselors perhaps are more inti- 
mately concerned with recent pronounce- 
ments by the U. S. Office of Education that 
high school seniors who are not likely to 
be taken by Selective Service immediately 
upon graduation should be encouraged to 
enter war production vocational training 
courses if there are employment opportuni- 
ties in war industry for these youths upon 
completion of their short-unit training 
and if the Employment Service is unable to 
refer from its files sufficient numbers of per- 
sons qualified and available for training. 

The policy of admitting high school 
seniors to vocational war training classes 
is not new. However, this is the first time 
emphasis has been given to training this 
group of potential workers. Anyone is 
eligible for war training who can profit by 
the instruction to the extent that he will 
be occupationally qualified for employ- 
ment, and even in the early days of the pro- 
gram there were some seniors who took 
training on their own free time during the 
last few months of their senior semester. 

Prior to the U. S. Office of Education re- 
lease concerning training of high school 
seniors only a few states had made special 
curricula revisions to provide facilities 
specifically for training seniors. New 
York, California, Maryland, and many 
other states now have special war training 
classes for seniors. Although the pattern 
differs from community to community, all 
training is timed so that upon completion 
of the course the trainee is available for 
employment in war industry. 

Some schools provide war vocational 
training partly on school time and partly 
on the students’ free time. Other schools 
double up on academic subjects during the 
first half of the last semester, and during 
the remainder of the term the senior 
specializes in vocational war training. In 
an increasing number of communities 
pupils attending war vocational produc- 
tion classes are given credit toward gradua- 
tion. So far as the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is concerned, encouragement is given 


to the training of high school boys and 
girls who upon completion of training are 
of employable age, provided that 


1. Courses are organized to supply 
trained workers to war industry. 

2. Students are registered by the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

3. Trainees are available for employ- 
ment in war industry upon comple- 
tion of course. 

4. Courses operate for at least 15 hours 
a week and for not longer than one 
semester. 


In recommending that senior boys and 
girls take vocational war training, coun- 
selors should understand that Public Law 
647 authorizing this training states that 
pre-employment training courses must be 
“for workers preparing for occupations 
essential to the national defense.’ Thus, 
boys who will in all probability be in- 
ducted into the Army immediately upon 
completion of their senior year should not 
be encouraged to enroll in these courses. 
Boys who are graduating at 17 years of 
age, however, still have some time before 
they are inducted and if they have taken 
vocational training will be of more value 
to war employers than if they had entered 
employment with no training whatsoever. 

Senior girls should be encouraged to 
enter vocational training courses whenever 
there are employment opportunities in war 
industry in the area in which they reside: 
Some vocational counselors have reported 
that in areas where local academic school 
authorities have not realized the need for 
trained youth in war industry, the proper 
school officials have been invited by the 
counselors to visit the war plants. Here 
they have seen the specific war jobs which 
boys and girls, recently out of high school, 
are now holding. In some areas the War 
Manpower Commission Regional Office 
has urged State Directors of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers to 
promote vocational war training for high 
school seniors as a partial solution to re- 
lieving the manpower problem. 
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In recommending the setting-up of war 
training vocational classes for high school 
seniors, the U. S. Office of Education has 
emphasized to state directors of war pro- 
duction training that pupils should be al- 
lowed to select the courses for which they 
are best adapted and which train them for 
those industries which are most important 
to the war effort. 


InpustryY Pays ror TRAINING 


Another major development in the voca- 
tional war training program has been the 
cooperation of war industry in placing in- 
experienced persons on their pay-rolls and 
then sending them to the vocational 
schools for training. During the first year 
of the program the only substantial num- 
ber of paid trainees were those on WPA 
rolls who by agreement with the WPA 
were detailed to vocational training rather 
than to another WPA project. At that 
time there was an ample supply of poten- 
tial trainees available who were willing to 
take courses without compensation to pre- 


A 


i training activities with placement. 








pare for a defense job. Today the situa- 
tion is completely reversed and employers 
no longer find a stream of prospective 
workers flowing to their personnel de- 
partments. 

At the present time more than 500 em- 
ployers, both governmental and private, in 
more than 30 states are paying trainees 
while attending war training classes. In 
an increasing number of states, vocational 
schools are “‘in production’ for war con- 
tractors, making subassemblies or other 
parts. 

Many employers, particularly in the air- 
craft industry, prefer public vocationa! 
schools to do their training job rather than 
try to set up an elaborate within-the-plant 
pre-employment training program. Such 
arrangements are encouraged by the War 
Manpower Commission because they en- 
able the employer to devote full time and 
facilities to production while the schools 
can concentrate on training, a job for 
which they are qualified as a result of 
years of experience. 


The author represents the U. S. Office of Education on Technical Sub- \ 
committee of Bureau of Training of the War Manpower Commission which | 
develops inter-training agency procedures. He also acts as liaison between | 
the U. S. Office of Education and the U. S. Employment Service to coordinate ! 
He is at present assisting the Office of 8 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to recruit vocational teachers for 
employment in Brazil. He is @ co-author of ‘Dictionary of Occupa- 
| tional Titles’ and a series of “‘Job Descriptions,’ published by U. S. 
| Department of Labor. 
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Executive Secretary Granted Leave 


Clarence W. Failor, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association 
and Managing Editor of Occupations, has been granted by the Executive Committee of 
NVGA a temporary leave of absence for the summer. He has accepted an appointment 
from the War Department as a civilian member of a STAR (Specialized Training and 
Reassignment) Selection Board of the Army Specialized Training Program. 

In Dr. Failor'’s absence, Gertrude Wolff, Assistant Editor, has been designated to 
serve as Acting Executive Secretary and Acting Managing Editor. 











Dental Hygiene as a Career for Women 


SUBMITTED BY MARGARET BAILEY 


Chairman, Student Enrollment Committee, American Dental Hygienists Association 


@ Since the Army and Navy have 
indicated the grave need for dental 
hygienists we are glad to open the pages 
of OCCUPATIONS to a description 
of this field of work. We hope that it 
may be used by counselors in calling 
to the attention of suitable persons 
this means of making a needed con- 
tribution to the war effort. 





HEN DENTIsTs stressed mouth hy- 

giene as an important phase of den- 
tal care, about the time the first World 
War broke out, they realized that the task 
of properly caring for the population in the 
cleaning of teeth at regular intervals was 
an overwhelming task, not to mention the 
work to be done in educating the general 
public in the proper care of the mouth. 
Dr. Fones of Bridgeport, Connecticut, ad- 
vocated the assistance of women, specially 
trained under dentists, as a solution to the 
problem. Out of this idea the first school 
for training the dental hygienist was estab- 
lished. Since that time there has been a 
nation-wide development of this vocation 
with the dental hygienist recognized by 
state examinations and registration in 35 
states. Only women are licensed. 

The dental hygienist is primarily an edu- 
cator who uses the dental prophylaxis, de- 
fined as the scaling and polishing of the 
teeth, as a means to instil in her patients 
the importance of home care of the mouth 
and the advisability of regular periodic 
check-up by the dentist. Health authori- 
ties agree that proper mouth hygiene is 
essential for good health and physical 
well-being of the individual. At first the 
dental hygienist was employed mostly in 


dental offices, serving the dentist as the 
trained nurse serves the doctor, in addition 
to her special services to the patient. Later 
her value was found to extend beyond the 
individual dental office and she was placed 
in the public schools as a special teacher. 
About the same time industry realized that 
the efficiency of employees was hampered 
to an alarming degree by poor dental 
health, and the dental hygienist was em- 
ployed for service to workers. Many large 
industries have subsequently established 
dental departments under the supervision 
of full-time dentists. Here the hygienist 
carries on her services constantly under the 
supervision of the attending dentist. 

A dental hygienist must work under the 
direct supervision of a licensed dentist and 
she must have passed a state board exami- 
nation and be licensed to practice in the 
state in which she is employed. She can 
operate only in states which recognize her 
by legislation and the work which she may 
undertake is noted specifically in the 
statutes. The exact wording varies from 
state to state, but the general meaning 
is that the dental hygienist may remove 
calcareous deposits (tartar), accretions; 
and stains from the exposed surfaces of the 
teeth and directly beneath the free margins 
of the gums, and may prescribe or apply 
ordinary mouth washes of a soothing char- 
acter, but may not perform any other op- 
erations on the teeth, mouth, or tissues of 
the oral cavity. 


Freips oF Practice 
The following are the fields of practice 
for the dental hygienist: 


1. Private dental offices. 
2. Public Health (Public and Parochial 
Schools, State and County Health 
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units, Public Health Educational 
Programs). 

3. Public schools, as teacher of Dental 
Hygiene. For such a position, the 
dental hygienist may be obliged to 
satisfy certain educational require- 
ments comparable to those furnished 
by teachers. 


4. Hospitals and sanatoriums. 

5. Industrial Dental Clinics. 

6. College Health Services. 

7. Dental Schools, Dental Hygiene 
Schools. 


EpucaTIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Educational requirements also vary, 
some states requiring graduation from a 
two-year training school while others will 
accept one academic year. It is therefore 
important that anyone contemplating tak- 
ing a course in dental hygiene first ascer- 
tain the state board requirements in the 
state where she intends to practice. The 
training of the dental hygienist is on the 
professional school level. It is intensive 
and exacting. The students are chosen 
from the upper part of the high school 
graduating classes but preference is given 
to those who have had additional educa- 
tion. It is also desirable for girls who 
enter the course to be past the minimum 
age, which ranges from 17 to 21 years in 
the different states. 

There are sixteen recognized training 
schools for dental hygienists; with three 
exceptions, each is attached to a univer- 
sity. 

The courses of study in the several 
schools vary so that those subjects men- 
tioned here are those given in all schools 
and are supplemented in a number of 
schools by additional courses. 

Gross anatomy and physiology; dental 
anatomy; dental histology and embryol- 
ogy; bacteriology; biochemistry; dental 
assisting; public speaking; dental hygiene 
and prophylaxis; nutrition and hygiene; 
child hygiene; community dentistry; first 
aid; dental pathology; dental pharmacol- 
ogy; child psychology; dental radiology; 
surgical assisting and anesthesia. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DIsADVANTAGES 


As a desirable vocation for women dur- 
ing the war and the post-war period of 
national adjustment, the advantages of 
dental hygiene cannot be over-estimated. 
Employment possibilities today seem al- 
most unlimited in the face of present de- 
mands, and there is reason to believe that 
the demand will continue after the emer- 
gency, absorbing not only all those re- 
leased from the Armed Forces under tem- 
porary Civil Service, but also those sup- 
plied by the training schools. This is the 
expected outcome of the augmented public 
health service that is in the formative stage 
of social welfare legislation. 

Apparently the chief disadvantage is the 
long hours of standing at the dental chair, 
resulting in trouble with the feet. 

The dental hygienist is engaged in a new 
field of endeavor which is also well estab- 
lished. There are definite geographic limi- 
tations since only 35 states issue licenses. 
However, with increasing interest in pre- 
ventive dentistry and with the assurance 
of enlarged federal appropriations for pub- 
lic health and national defense there seems 
to be every reason to look forward to grow- 
ing demands for her services. 

The American Dental Hygienists Asso- 
ciation was organized in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1923. It is sponsored by the American 
Dental Association and holds its annual 
meeting at the same time and place. Many 
states have organized state and local asso- 
ciations so that the interest of the indi- 
vidual hygienist is safeguarded by mutual 
cooperation of all those practicing in her 
immediate vicinity and throughout the 


country. 


More Denrat Hycoienists NEEDED 


There are available between five and 
seven thousand trained hygienists, with 
the demand far exceeding the supply. Ina 
report received from Washington the esti- 
mated requirements are as follows: 


Civil Service: Could use between 300 
and 4oo during the next year. These 
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hygienists will be employed by all 
Federal Agencies, ee a a Army, 
Public Health Service, Veterans Bu- 
reau, District of Columbia Health De- 
partment. 

Army: 100 Dental Hygienists for the 
year, provided they are not sent over- 
seas. 

Navy: 300 in the next year. 


The total new graduates available in 
1943 will be 268, although the training 
schools can accommodate from 525 to §77 
students per year when running at Capacity. 
Civilian positions now available will ab- 
sorb all the students now in training, al- 
lowing very few for the Armed Services 
except through replacement, since two 
years’ experience is required for Civil Ser- 
vice. In the Navy the dental hygienist has 
a rating of Pharmacist Mate in the Waves. 
In the Civil Service of the Army, where she 
is a civilian employee, the requirements are 
graduation from a recognized training 
school for dental hygienists, twenty-one 
years of age, licensed and registered in at 
least one state and two years’ experience. 
The salary is $1,620 a year, from which 
five per cent is deducted for the retirement 
fund. Annual leave is accrued at the rate 
of twenty-six days annually, and sick leave 
at the rate of fifteen days annually. In- 
creases in pay are allowable every eighteen 
months at the rate of $60.00 a year, pro- 
vided the efficiency rating is good or better 
than good. 


APPENDIX 


A. Scuoots or Dentat HYGIENE 


Key to abbreviations: O—Date when organized; 
L—Length of course; E—Expenses for fees, instru- 
ments, books, and uniforms for course; N—Addi- 
tional fee for non-residents. 


University of California: College of Den- 
tistry, San Francisco, Calif. O—1918; 
L—2 yrs.; E—$493; N—$40. Two years’ 
academic college work required for en- 
trance. 

University of Southern California: College 
of Dentistry, Division of Dental Hygiene, 
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Los Angeles, Calif. O—1928; L—2 yrs.; 
E—$6o0o0. Also optional two-year course 
based on two years of college. 

Howard University: College of Dentistry, 
Washington, D. C. O—1934; L—1 jyr.; 
E—$217. (For Negroes.) 

Northwestern University: The Dental 
School, Chicago, Ill. O—1922; L—~ yrs.; 
E—$646. 

Forsyth Training School for Dental Hygien- 
ists: Boston, Mass. O—1916; L—1 yr.; 
E—$406. 

University of Michigan: School of Den- 
tistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. O—1g21; L— 
2 yrs; E—$220 (Nor including instru- 
ments, tools, uniforms); N—$8o0. Also a 
one-year course for graduate nurses. Pre- 
vious college credits encouraged. 

Meharry Medical College: School for Den- 
tal Hygienists, Nashville, Tenn. O— 
1935; L—zyrs.; E—$205. (For Negroes.) 
niversity of Minnesota: School for Den- 
tal Hygienists, Minneapolis, Minn. O— 
1920; L—2 yrs.; E—$249; N—$o90. 
Credit allowed in college on B.S. degree. 

Rochester Dental Dispensary: Rochester, 
N. Y. O—1916; L—t1 yr.; E—$310. 

Columbia University: School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, New York City, N. Y. 
O—1916; L—1 yr.; E—$48s5. 

Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Dental 
Clinic: School for Dental Hygienists, New 
YorkCity. O—1932; L—1'/¢ yrs.; E—$550. 
Credit allowed on B.S. degree at New York 
University. 

North Pacific College of Oregon: School of 
Dentistry, Portland, Ore. O—1928; L—1 
or 2 yrs.; E—first year $221; second year 
$202. 

Temple University: School of Oral Hy- 
giene, Philadelphia, Pa. O—1921; L—1 
yr.; E—$425; also a 4-yr. course for B.S. 
in Education. 

University of Pennsylvania: Courses in Oral 
Hygiene, Philadelphia, Pa. O—1921; L—1 
yt.; E—$492. Credit allowed on B.S. de- 
gree in School of Education. 

Marquette University: Milwaukee, Wis. 
O—1923; L—2z yrs.; E—$394; also a 
§-yr. course for a B.A. or B.S. 

West Liberty State Teachers College: West 
Liberty (Wheeling), W. Va. O—1938; 
L—z yrs. or 4 yrs. (B. S. in Oral Hygiene); 
E—$214 a year. Total average annual ex- 
pense, including room and board, $425. 
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B. State Licensinc RequirEMENTS 


The following list contains the names of states 
which license the dental hygienist and gives in brief 
form, the statutory requirements for license. (Ab- 
stracted.) 


ALABAMA: Any dentist who is legally qualified to 
practice in the state of Alabama may be issued a per- 
mit by the Board of Dental Examiners of Alabama to 
employ dental hygienists under such terms and condi- 
tions as may be proposed by the Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers of Alabama. Anyone who employs a dental 
hygienist must make application to the board for a 
permit to employ a specific person whose name, to- 
gether with such other information as may be de- 
sired, shall be furnished to such board, and the board 
may also require the proposed hygienist to submit to 
an examination. 

ARKANSAS: 21 years of age. Graduate of an ap- 
proved course of one full academic year. Examina- 
tion fee $25. 

CALIFORNIA: 18 years of age. Graduate of a 
course equivalent to that of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Examination fee $25. 

COLORADO; Graduate of a recognized course of 
training. No dentist may employ more than one den- 
tal hygienist. Examination fee $10. 

CONNECTICUT: Graduate of an approved course 
in dental hygiene. Examination fee $15. 

DELAWARE: 18 years of age. Graduate of an 
approved course of one academic year. Final certifi- 
cate of registration permitting work in private office 
of a dentist after 8 months’ internship in public 
schools, an institution, or a public clinic. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 18 years of age. Grad- 
uate of an approved course of one academic year. Ex- 
amination fee $10. 

FLORIDA: 18 years of age. Graduate of a training 
school approved by the board. Examination fee $10. 

GEORGIA: 19 years of age. Graduateofa reputable 
school with course of one year. Examination fee $10. 

HAWAII; It is now required that dental hygienists 
have a four-year course as given in the Teachers Train- 
ing College, University of Hawaii. 

IOWA: Graduate of an approved dental hygiene 
school with a course of at least nine months. Exami- 
nation fee $10. 

KANSAS: 21 years of age. Graduate of an approved 
course of one academic year. Examination fee $10, 
and a certificate fee $5. 

KENTUCKY: 21 years of age. Graduate of an 
approved course of two academic years that is approved 
by the Board of Dental Examiners. Examination 
fee $20.00. 

LOUISIANA: 18 years of age. Graduate of an ap- 


proved course of one academic year. Examination 
fee $15. 

MAINE: 18 years of age. Graduate of an ap- 
proved course of one academic year. Examination 
fee $10. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 19 years of age. Graduate of 
an approved course of one academic year or graduate 
of a training school for nurses and three months’ clini- 
cal training in dental hygiene. Examination fee $10. 

MICHIGAN: Graduate of an approved course of 
not less than two years. Examination fee $15. 

MINNESOTA: 20 years of age. Graduate of a 
course cf not less than two academic years, and ap- 
proved by the Board of Dental Examiners. Exami- 
nation fee $10. 

MISSISSIPPI: Graduate of a recognized school. 
Examination fee $15. 

MONTANA: 18 years of age. Graduate of repu- 
table school. Examination fee $10. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Graduate of a course of one 
academic year or a training school for nursing with 
three months’ clinical training in dental hygiene. 
Examination fee $10. 

NEW YORK: Must have ability to pass Regents’ 
examination in English. Graduate of a recognized 
training school with a course of not less than eight 
months. Examination fee $10. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Graduate of an approved 
school and hold a grade “‘A’’ Teachers’ certificate 
from the State Department of Education. Is allowed 
to practice only in schools or public institutions. 
Called *‘Mouth Hygienist.’’ Examination fee $10. 

OHIO: 18 years of age. Graduate of an approved 
two-year course. Examination fee $10. No dentist 
may employ more than one dental hygienist in private 
practice. 

OKLAHOMA: 18 years of age. Graduate of an ap- 
proved school. Examination fee $10. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 19 years of age. Graduate of 
reputable school with a course of not less than one 
academic year. Eight months’ internship in public 
school, hospital, or institution before licensed to 
work in office of a private dentist. Examination fee 
$10. 

RHODE ISLAND: 18 years of age. Graduate of an 
approved course of not less than one academic year, 
or graduate of a training school for nursing with 
three months’ training in dental hygiene. Examina- 
tion fee $10. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Graduate of an approved 
course of not less than six months. Examination fee 
$15. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Graduate of an approved course 
of not less than two academic years. Examination fee 
$10. 
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TENNESSEE: 20 years of age. Graduate of a 
course of one academic year. Amendments under dis- 
cussion to increase requirements to two years. Ex- 
amination fee $25. 

VERMONT: 19 years of age. Graduate of an ap- 
proved school with course of one academic year, or 
graduate of a training school for nurses with three 
months’ training in dental hygiene. 

WASHINGTON: 19 years of age. Graduate from an 
authorized school for dental hygienists. Must pass 
Washington State Board with a grade of 75 or over. 
No dentist may employ more than one dental hygien- 
ist for each licensed dentist in his office. 

WEST VIRGINIA: 18 years of age. Graduate of a 
training school covering not less than two academic 
years. 

WISCONSIN: Graduate of a reputable school in 
course of at least eight months. Examination fee $15. 


sity Dental School, Philadelphia. 





( After graduation from the School of Oral Hygiene, Columbia University, 
and serving as dental hygienist in a private office, Miss Bailey set up the 
first Public School Dental Hygiene Program in Mississippi. | 

@| she has been Supervisor of the Oral Hygiene Department, Temple Univer- |p 

She is past president of the Penn- | 

sylvania State Dental Hygienists Association and of the American Dental 

Hygienists Association. 


WYOMING: 20 years of age. Graduate of a train- 
ing school for dental hygienists. No reciprocity 
Examination fee $15. 


C. Regapincs 


Journal of the American Dental Society. 

Journal of the American Dental Hygienist 
Association. 

Facts about the Dental Hygienist. Com- 
piled by the American Dental Hygienist 
Association, A. Rebekeh Fiske, Sec. 

Woodhouse, Chase Going. Dental Ca- 
reers—Opportunities in Dentistry and Dental 
Hygiene. Funk and Wagnalls. 

Fones, Alfred C. Mouth Hygiene. Lea 
and Febiger. 

Klinefelter, Lee M. Medical Occupations 
for Girls. E. P. Dutton. 


Since 1927 
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More Light on Wartime Nursing 


FLORENCE M. SEDER 


Secretary, Committee on Recruitment of Student Nurses 
National Nursing Council for War Service 


* With the quota of student nurses 
shooting up as a result of the wartime 
need, vocational counselors should be 
informed on latest developments in 
qualifications for admission, acceler- 
ated courses, and available subsidies 
and scholarships. This article with 
its list of additional sources provides 
authoritative information on this criti- 
cal profession. 





uRSING, the ‘‘war work with a 

future,’’ as the British call it, this 
year summons young women even more 
urgently than at the outbreak of war. As 
the reserves of graduate nurses are de- 
pleted by the requirements of the Army 
and Navy Nurse Corps for 3,000 per 
month, previous estimates of the number 
of students needed for replacements be- 
come obsolete. 

An earlier statement in Occupations! 
can now be brought up to date in terms of 
the current and coming school years. The 
following figures give a measure of the 
challenge confronting vocational coun- 
selors, no less than nurses: 


1935-1940, inclusive: 

"Teaune number of students 
admitted annually to schools 
of nursing 

1941-1942 (school year) 
Students admitted 
1942-1943 
Quota $5,000 
Students admitted 
1943-1944 
ota 65 000 
Students admitted 


34,050 

44,306 

49,169 
2 


'Katharine Faville, “New Opportunities for 
Nurses,"” Occupations, February, 1942, pp. 327-332. 


The quotas, set by government agencies 
with the cooperation of the nursing pro- 
fession, represent the minimum number 
needed to maintain civilian health on the 
home front. For each two graduate nurses 
withdrawn for military duty, three students 
must be available, if care of civilian pa- 
tients is to be at least adequate. 

To guide the right young women into 
the right occupation, in spite of wartime 
pressures, is a responsibility involving 
quality as well as numbers. Yet the 6,000 
young women who were needed as student 
nurses this year and who did not enroll for 
training represent a definite present and 
future loss of nursing care to the sick. 
Next year’s quota of 65,000 represents, not 
the total need, but a practical compromise. 

The number needed is approximately 
one-tenth of the number of girls being 
graduated from secondary schools this 
spring. If, as many nursing educators 
maintain, only girls ranking scholastically 
in the upper half of their class can be con- 
sidered promising nurse material, the pro- 
portion becomes approximately one to 
five. 

More than a high school diploma is 
desirable, however. One or more years 
of college preparation are required for 
entrance by a number of schools. Up to 
one-third of the entire quota should be 
recruited from young women with some 
college background if the growing need 
for leaders, administrators, and instruc- 
tors within the profession of nursing is to 
be met. 

For the immediate present, nursing is 
without question an essential war activity. 
The health and morale of the nation, 
civilian and military, depend in large part 
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on maintenance of an adequate supply of 
nursing service. Current demands for that 
service reflect a violent disturbance of 
normal conditions. While the largest 
single demand comes from the Army and 
Navy, there is also a striking increase in 
the number of civilians hospitalized, a 
sharp upswing in maternity cases, a de- 
mand from growing war industries for in- 
dustrial nurses, and a crying need for more 
public health nurses in congested boom 
town areas. Civilian defense requires that 
nurses be available to prevent needless 
suffering and loss of life through epidem- 
ics, disaster, sabotage, or enemy action. 
To fill her place in this battle line the 
young recruit needs thorough training. 
But, unlike many other kinds of education, 
nursing education combines practice with 
theory almost from the beginning. Thus 
within a few weeks or months of her ad- 
mission, the young student begins—under 
supervision of graduate nurses—to take 
care of sick patients in the hospital with 
which her school is connected. She is 
doing her war work on the home front, 
and at the same time helping to release a 
graduate nurse for military service. 


Sussrp1Es AVAILABLE 


What does she get in return, besides the 
satisfaction of doing the most essential 
war work that professional women can 
contribute? She gets maintenance, in most 
instances, at least during the ‘‘clinical 
period’’ which occupies the major part of 
her course. She has usually paid her own 
tuition, although federal funds are now 
available in a large number of schools to 
provide free tuition and fees for students 
who need such aid, and although many 
schools have some private funds for this 
purpose. She has, in a few schools, been 
entitled to a small stipend but in general 
has had to provide for her own personal 
expenses, which average around $10 a 
month for a thrifty student. Within the 
past year this condition has been relieved 
by scholarship funds from a number of 


national and local organizations. The 
General Federation of Women's Clubs has 
already raised approximately $50,000 for 
this purpose, and the American Legion 
Auxiliary has allocated $50,000 for per- 
sonal expenses of students, chiefly those 
whose tuition is paid from government 
sources. 

Realizing that even these efforts may 
not offset the competition of the auxiliary 
services and of war industries, both of 
which pay the young women as soon as 
they enter, the National Nursing Council 
for War Service has recommended a 
government-sponsored and government- 
subsidized student nurse reserve, to be pro- 
vided with uniforms or insignia, free tui- 
tion and maintenance, and a monthly cash 
stipend. This plan is under consideration 
but has not reached action at the date of 
writing. 

Age is a factor favoring the choice of 
nursing. The recent high school graduate 
can begin this war service at once, since 
most schools of nursing have a lower 
minimum age than do the auxiliary ser- 
vices of the Army and Navy. In states 
where this minimum is 18 (now often in- 
terpreted as over 17) bright, well-adjusted 
students who finish earlier should be di- 
rected to one of the 80 or more schools 
connected with colleges or universities, 
from which they can be graduated in four 
or five years with degrees as well as di- 
plomas in nursing. 

Entrance requirements are based on the 
“college preparatory’’ type of high school 
course and the applicant’s preparation 
should include one or more credits in 
science, preferably including chemistry. 
Many girls who have taken a business 
education course and now want to become 
nurses are disappointed to find they do not 
have the necessary background. Some 
way to make up the missing credits with- 
out too many discouraging factors of time 
and cost must be devised if these young 
women are to enter training. It is even 
more important to guide students in the 
junior year of high school, or even earlier, 
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to the courses which will help prepare 
them for nursing. 

Many cities have tried an interesting ex- 
periment in which volunteer senior girls 
serve as community health aides. Under 
the leadership of the school nurse or health 
education supervisor, the girls give definite 
hours of service to local hospitals and 
health agencies. If wisely supervised this 
program proves very successful. It shows 
the great need for nurses, promotes nurs- 
ing as a vocation, and provides try-out ex- 
perience in which a girl may discover if 
she is adapted to the work. 

The length of the standard three-year 
training course is often a barrier. An 
accelerated program is now offered by 
many schools of nursing. For example, 
the high school graduate may find her 
basic course condensed to 32 months and 
if she has had two years of college she may 
require 27 to 30 months for the basic work. 
A college graduate with the required sub- 
jects may complete her training in 24-28 
months in a school offering a special course 
for college graduates. Thus student nurses 
may save four to twelve months of class- 
room time. Because of state laws protect- 
ing educational standards, licensing comes 
after the practice period. 


A Future ror Nursks 


Contrasting with the girls who can 
hardly wait until they get their R.N. are 
the canny souls who look ahead and ask, 
“But what will happen after the war? 
Won't there be an over-supply of nurses?"’ 

The answer is an emphatic No, accord- 
ing to all available forecasts. Good 
nurses will be needed in the United States 
and all over the world. Consider the 
veterans’ hospitals, with their unknown 
numbers of patients still to come; the 
pre-war growth, still continuing, of hospi- 
tal service and of institutional rather than 
home care of the ill; the public health 
nursing job waiting to be done in defense 
industry towns and in those hundreds of 
rural counties without even one public 


health nurse; the threat of diseases spread 
by mass migrations of peoples over the 
world; the new methods of surgery and 
medicine developed through the war and 
needing intelligent nursing care for their 
successful application. Consider, too, the 
high marriage rate among nurses, which 
normally removes a large proportion from 
the ranks every year. 

New literature and information are 
available to vocational counselors from a 
variety of sources. From the U. S. Office 
of Education, a comprehensive pamphlet 
for use in secondary schools, **Professional 
Nurses Are Needed,"’ listed as Vocational 
Leaflet No. 10, may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $0.15; also a loan kit of cur- 
rent pamphlets and reprints on nursing, 
from the Information Exchange; and a 
Conference Kit with dramatic recordings, 
pamphlets, etc., on loan from the Radio 
and Script Exchange. 

From the National Nursing Council for 
War Service, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
two leaflets, “War Work with a Future— 
Nursing’ and ‘Information on Scholar- 
ships and Loan Funds."’ Single copies 
free, quantities at cost. 

From the Nursing Information Bureau, 
1790 Broadway, New York, three pam- 
phlets: ‘‘Nursing and How to Prepare for 
Ic’; ‘‘Careers in Nursing for College 
Women"; and ‘‘Nursing,”” a list of 
pamphlets, books, magazine articles and 
motion pictures. Single copies free, quan- 
tities at cost. Also ‘‘Professional Nursing 
and Auxiliary Services,’’ for vocational 
counselors in colleges and high schools, 
$.25 each. 

In every state, the State Nursing Council 
for War Service has information about 
schools of nursing, scholarships, recruit- 
ment posters, and other sources of recruit- 
ment material. State and local councils 
will be glad to provide speakers or discus- 
sion leaders wherever possible to assist 
vocational counselors in presenting the 
call of nursing before prospective students. 











A Critical?Analysis of Textbooks Surveying the 
Field of Guidance and Student Personnel 


F. A. FREDENBURGH 


Student Personnel Bureau, College of the City of New York 


S In view of the acknowledged 
vagueness in the connotation of ‘‘gui- 
dance,” and the multifarious prac- 
tices denoted by the term “student 
personnel work,” many of our readers 
will welcome this valiant attempt to 
show the status of the literature.... 
Some readers in connection with 
this article may wish to refer to 
“Certification of the School Counselor,” 
the report prepared by a special 
committee of the NVGA Section on 
Preparation for Guidance Service, 
Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, in 
OCCUPATIONS, April and May, 
1941, pp. 533-538; 589-594. 





T HAS BEEN pointed out elsewhere that 

during recent years there has been a 
wealth of writing in the field of guidance 
and student personnel, that considerable 
divergency of view and variety of position 
exist, and that this is due mainly to the 
diversity of theories and practices.! 


THE PRoBLEM 


Despite these divagations, courses en- 
titled principles of guidance, educational and 
vocational guidance, introduction to guidance, 
guidance in secondary schools, surveying the 
field of guidance and student personnel 
services have appeared in increasing num- 
bers in the curricula of teachers colleges 
university extension divisions, and sum- 
mer sessions.* It may be appropriate, 


1 F, A. Fredenburgh, ‘‘Guidance Becomes of Age,"’ 
School and Society, 50 (Dec. 2, 1939), pp. 725-727. 

? Representative selections ap pear in ‘Courses in 
Vocational Guidance and Allied Subjects, Summer, 
1942,"’ Occupations, XX (May, 1942), pp. 602-605. 


therefore, to consider a didactic analysis of 
books which were written during the past 
ten years for use as basic texts in such sur- 
vey courses. 


MetuHop oF INVESTIGATION 


Selection of Texts: Fourteen publications 
are selected for consideration (see List of 
Books,* page 652), chosen for their con- 
formity to the following criteria: 


1. Reasonably complete treatment of a 
substantial number of major topics 
which appear most frequently in 
texts purporting to survey the field 
of guidance og student personnel. 

2. Author's prefatory identification of 
the publication as a basic, introduc- 
tory text, surveying the field. 

3. Investigator’s judgment of the suit- 
ability of the volume as a text for an 
introductory course in guidance and 
student personnel based on his ex- 
perience in teaching such courses. 


Elimination of Texts: The scope of this 
investigation dictated the elimination of 
some important books which do not con- 
form to the limitations indicated above. 
A number of recent publications are de- 
signed to outline specific functions and 
techniques or serve as source and reference 
volumes. Such publications do not pur- 
port to survey the field. Rather, they deal 
specifically and in detail with certain as- 
pects of it. Examples are: Williamson's 
How to Counsel Students, Dunsmoor and 


3 Complete identification of each title appears in the 
list. Numbers in parentheses immediately follow 
ing the author's name refer to similarly numbered 
items in the list. 
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Miller's Guidance Methods for Teachers, 
Paterson, et al., Student Guidance Tech- 
niques, and Strang’s Behavior and Back- 
ground of Students in Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Their elimination implies no 
criticism but only recognition of their 
specialized character. 

Rejection of Texts: Moreover, such early 
works as Davis’ Vocational and Moral 
Guidance (1914), Proctor’s Educational and 
Vocational Guidance (1925), Edgerton’s 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling (1926), 
and Allen's Principles and Problems in Voca- 
tional Guidance (1927), among a more num- 
erous list, were rejected as being too out 
of date to be of more than historical inter- 
est in a field which has seen substantial 
change in technique if not in basic phi- 
losophy during its relatively brief history. 


Selection of Topics: A preliminary perusal 
of a number of pertinent texts, including 
those chosen for analysis, was made in 
order to determine topics most commonly 
treated. There followed a page-by-page 
analysis of the selected texts. Out of this 
examination grew a list of thirty-four 
topics chosen for detailed analysis. A sec- 
ond page analysis produced an approxima- 
tion of the number of pages, to the nearest 
whole page, devoted to any given topic. 

Numerous classification difficulties were 
encountered. Arbitrary decision was re- 
sorted to in those instances in which a 
given topic did not classify easily, or might 
be classified under more than one heading. 
Special problems arose. For instance, a 
given topic might be treated in more than 
one section of the book. The investigator 
noted the number of pages devoted to the 
topic in each section and summed these as a 
single entry for classification under the 
appropriate topic. 

Verification of the presence or absence of 
all topics not already accounted for was 
made by a careful check of suitable and re- 
lated topical headings appearing in the 
index of each volume. If question existed 
as to whether or not a topic was touched 
upon, the author was given the benefit of 


the doubt although his treatment was 
indicated as inadequate. 

Variability of Page as Unit: A page word 
count in each of the volumes examined re- 
vealed a statistically significant variation 
in the number of words per page. The 
smallest book contained, on the average, 
300 words per page, and the largest book 
contained 395 words per page. Thus the 
page as a unit was too variable to be suit- 
able for analytical treatment. Moreover, 
the number of words was also regarded as 
unsuitable. Five and six digit numbers 
were thought to be unwieldy. Therefore, 
a topic unit (T.U.) was devised to permit 
ready appraisal of the adequacy of treat- 
ment of topics. 

A topic unit is defined as three average 
pages (350 words per page) consisting of 
approximately 1,050 words. The word 
range represented by a topic unit is main- 
tained at 1,050 words throughout. 

The maximum number of topic units 
recognized is 41, or the equivalent of 
43,400 words. One author, Brewer (1), 
devotesal most 115,000 words, or the equiv- 
alent of nearly 330 pages, to topics which 
are somewhat alien to the conventions 
recognized as suitable in this analysis. A 
plus sign (+) on the evaluation chart, 
Taste I, indicates the approximate topical 
placement of this material, although no 
attempt is made to effectuate quantitative 
or qualitative evaluation of the material. 
The appropriateness of this material is, 
fundamentally, a question of theory and 
quite beyond the scope of this study. 


FINDINGS 


Analysis by Topics: The following topics 
were identified and analyzed for quantita- 
tive treatment by authors. Although no 
detailed table of quantitative values as- 
signed by topics is possible, due to limita- 
tions of space, indication of the adequacy 
of collective topical treatment (by all 
authors) appears below in terms of the 
total number of units credited to each 
topic analyzed. 
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18. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Topics 
General Topics 


Meanings, concepts, scope 

Need for guidance 

Background, antecedents, development 

Socio-economic factors 

Principles, basic assumptions 

Student problems, general discussion 

Typical guidance programs 

Curriculum revision and adjustment 
Informing Students 


Through classroom teacher 

Through group guidance classes 

Through homeroom and homeroom 
teacher 

Through extra-curricular activities 

Through relations with parents and 
community 

Through publications for students 

Through leadership training 

Through training:in the wise use of lei- 
sure time 

Through informing concerning pseudo- 
guidance 

Through exploratory experiences 

Through vocational education 

Through other informational means 


Collecting Information 
Through psychometrics (tests and mea- 
surements) 
Through records: 
ricular, etc. 
Through other informational sources 
General discussion of collecting infor- 
mation 


academic, extra-cur- 


Counseling 


Counseling by teachers 

Counseling by specialists, 
school counselors 

General discussion of counseling 

Typical case studies 

Placement 

Follow-up 

Out-of-school guidance 


including 


Administration 
Research problems in guidance 
Evaluation of guidance 
Administration and organization of 
guidance 


Topic 


Units 


52 
31 
17 
29 
124 
57 
55 


23 


38 
16 
31 


159 


67 
65 


37 


37 


33 
169 
24 
32 
19 
34 


106 


1,619 


Quantitative Evaluation: Quantitative and 
qualitative evaluation appears in terms of 
consolidated values in Taste I. The left- 
hand segment of the evaluation chart re- 
ports quantitatively the treatment each 
author accords to ten major topics which 
comprise a grouping of the original 34 
topics identified above. 

Reading the chart on the vertical axis, 
the reader will discern evidence of the fre- 
quency of appearance and quantitative 
values assigned to each entry by major 
topics. At the bottom of the chart ap- 
pears a summation of the collective quan- 
titative values earned for each of the ten 
topics identified. 

On the horizontal axis will be found 
quantitative evidence of the degree to 
which a given author treats any one of the 
several topics reported. Column 11 re- 
cords a summation of quantitative values 
by listed author; column 12 assigns a 
quantitative rank to each work. In those 
instances in which two or more works ob- 
tain identical quantitative summations, 
identical rankings are assigned. 

If an author devotes less than one aver- 
age page (350 words) to a topic, his con- 
tribution is noted by a check mark (y ). 
His treatment is regarded as inadequate 
and no quantitative value is assigned to 
the topic. However, should an author de- 
vote between 351 and 1,400 words (the 
equivalent of up to three average pages), 
he is credited with one topic unit. Al- 
though the treatment is regarded as some- 
what less than adequate qualitatively, the 
author is credited quantitatively in order 
to facilitate statistical analysis. If treat- 
ment occupies 1,401 to 2,450 words, credit 
is given for two topic units. The maxi- 
mum number of topic units recognized is 
~ *Column 1, Background, reports consolidated values 
earned under topics 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 in the original 
list shown under Analysis of Topics. Columns 2 and 3 
report original values under these headings in the 
original list. Column 4 is a consolidation of original 
topics 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 
Columns 5 and 6 report original values. Column 7 isa 
consolidation of original topics 23 and 24. Column 8 
is composed of original topics 25, 26, 27, and 28. 


Column 9 reports original topics 29, 30, and 31. 
Column 10 consolidates original topics 32, 33, and 34. 
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41, as indicated earlier. The reader can 
readily construct a table of topic units 
showing word ranges, should he care to do 
so. 

The presence of a check mark on the 
evaluation chart, indicating inadequacy of 
treatment of a given topic, should be re- 
garded as an estimate rather than as final 
and conclusive evidence. While the inves- 
tigator made an earnest attempt to identify 
each author's treatment of all topics recog- 
nized, it should be noted that three factors 
influenced the reliability of this estimate: 
(1) The absence of any standardization of 
topical treatment in indices, (2) the over- 
all inadequacies of some indices, and (3) 
irregular or incomplete topical identifica- 
tions in the context in some texts, making 
detection difficult and subject to errors of 
estimate. 

Qualitative Evaluation: The right-hand 
segment of Tanz I reports the investiga- 
tor’s subjective evaluation of the relia- 
bility of the scholarship evidenced in the 
several works. A seven-point scale of 
values is accepted as the optimum number 
of intervals for scaling these data. Taste 
II indicates the numerical evaluations as- 
signed to each point on the scale. In the 
original qualitative evaluation four char- 
acteristics related to the reliability of 
scholarship, two factors dealing with 
teaching and study aids, and one item on 
physical design and typography were con- 
sidered.6 The numerical values reported 
in Taste I are consolidated evaluations of 
the original seven characteristics con- 
sidered. The same relationships are main- 
tained, and final qualitative rankings are 
consistent with the original evaluations 
assigned, although they are not strictly 


5M. A. May and H. Hartshorne, in ‘‘Recent Im- 
provements in Devices for Rating Character,’ Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1:1 (February, 1930), pp. 66-75, 
accept Symond's seven-point scale as optimum. 

*These were: for Reliability of Scholarship, (1) 
footnote citations, (2) comprehensiveness of topical 
treatment, (3) references to recent research, (4) com- 
pleteness of index; for Teaching Aids, (5) selected 
references for enrichment, (6) review questions and 
study aids; and (7) one item for design, artistic qual- 
ity, and typography. 


reflected in the numerical values appearing 
in the table. In those instances in which 
two or more works obtain identical sum- 
mations, identical rankings are assigned. 

Final Rankings: Two types of rankings 
have been obtained thus far—one dealing 
with quantitative factors; another con- 
cerned with qualitative factors. In Tasie 
III a summary of rankings is presented. 
Item one represents the investigator's final 
evaluation of each work based upon con- 
sideration of all quantitative and qualita- 
tive factors involved. In order to obtain 
a final rank order, the investigator's sub- 
jective opinion of the relative merits of 
the several works has supplemented the 
more closely controlled considerations in- 
dicated earlier. Item two represents a 
ranking based wholly upon the numerical 
values previously obtained from Taste I. 
Item three indicates the quantitative 
ranks reported in Taste I. Item four re- 
ports the qualitative ranks obtained. 

Better Texts: The limitations and relia- 
bility of both quantitative and qualitative 
evaluations (discussed in the Conclusions 
following) lead the investigator to caution 
the reader in interpreting too patently the 
significance of individual rankings. Con- 
ceivably the first four texts may be of 
about equal merit in spite of their rank 
order. It is interesting to note that vol- 
umes appearing in 1933, Koos and Kefauver 
(6), and in 1934, Jones (5), compare favor- 
ably with two or three texts which have 
appeared in 1941—Lefever, et al. (7), 
Myers (8), and Germane and Germane 
(3)—these last representing, it is assumed, 


Taste II 
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TABLE III 
SumMMaRY OF RANKINGS 
_ ve 
s) Gates 
S| §-S/s-S/3-§ 
Texts ~ s\— § 3/85/85 
(rank order) E e SZ wise 3 aa 
= |e |o |o 
1/2] 3| 4 
Koos and Kefauver, 

1933 (6)* 1 1 1/1 
Jones, 1934 (5) 2 2 27 3 
Lefever, et a/., 1941 (7) 3 3 2 1 
Myers, 1941 (8) 4 4 4| 2 
Germane and Germane, 

1941 (3) 5 5 6| 4 
Williamson and Hahn, 

1940 (14) 6 8 1l 2 
Hamrin and Erickson, 

1939 (4) 7 11 9 9 
Strang, 1935 (10) 5 6/7] 5 
Strang, 1940 (11) 4 7 5 7 
Super, 1942 (12) 10| 9 | 8] 3 
Walters, 1935 (13) 11} 10 |10] 5 
Brewer, 1932(1) _ 12 13 |13| 6 
Cox and Duff, 1938 (2) 13 12 3 | 10 
Strang, 1932 (9) 14 14 }/12| 8 





* Numbers in parentheses refer to items similarly 
numbered in the Book List. ; 


the latest thinking of professional writer 
in the field. 

Basis for Obtaining Final Rankings: Koos 
and Kefauver (6), Jones (5), Lefever, et a/. 
(7), Myers (8), and Germane and Germane 
(3) obtain final rankings of one through 
five, respectively, based on the numerical 
values assigned. It is the judgment of the 
investigator that these rankings are valid. 
Numerically, the sixth rank would fall to 
Strang (10). However, the investigator 
has rejected this placement on the grounds 
that the topic units assigned to student 
problems (31 T.U.) have overweighted this 
ranking. Accordingly, the volume is 
placed eighth in the list. This placement 
is regarded as more in keeping with the 
relative merits of this and other closely 
ranking texts. 

Sixth rank is assigned, therefore, to 
Williamson and Hahn (14) on the grounds 
that, technically, this is the next most 
adequate volume. The seventh numerical 
rank would fall to Strang (11), but this 
placement has also been rejected. The 


Hamrin and Erickson (4) volume is re- 
garded as the next most adequate text from 
a technical standpoint, and it is ranked in 
seventh place rather than Strang (11). 


Strang (10) and Strang (11) now fall in 
eighth and ninth places, respectively, in 
keeping with their relative rankings, but 
taking into account the displacements al- 
ready made. Tenth place goes to Super 
(12), and eleventh to Walters (13), which 
are now the correct relative rankings al- 
lowing for the displacements preceding. 

Twelfth place is assigned to Brewer (1) 
rather than to Cox and Duff (2) on the 
grounds that the latter volume is substan- 
tially overweighted in the quantitative 
analysis due to voluminous rather than 
qualitative treatment of topics numbered 1 
(14 T.U.), 2 G5 T.U.), 4 (45 T.U.), and 6 
(13 T.U.) in Taste I. Thirteenth place 
then goes to Cox and Duff (2), since sub- 
stantial devaluation in ranking occurred as 
a result of low qualitative placement in 
Taste III. Fourteenth rank now falls to 
Strang (9), but it should be noted that 
Strang (10) is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Strang (9),’ so that actually this 
work in its latest form appears in eighth 
place. Strang (11) is a less technical and 
more generalized volume than Strang (10) 
or (9) and classifies more closely, in terms 
of over-all treatment, with the Cox and 
Duff volume. 

It will be noted that texts have been 
ranked in descending order of technical ex- 
cellence. The more generalized volumes 
appear at the bottom of the list. This 
order is justified on the grounds that gui- 
dance and student personnel service is a 
technical specialty falling within the field 
of applied psychology, and that the more 
generalized the treatment the less adequate 
the text becomes. 


7 Similar results would have obtained, no doubr, 
in the case of the Jones analysis if the first edition of 
Arthur J. Jones’ Principles of Guidance (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1930, 371 pp.) had fallen within the 
scope of this study. The fact that the book ap- 
peared before 1932 excludes this volume from the 
present analysis. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


Reliability: A critical analysis of textual 
materials is difficult to approach objec- 
tively. Despite the qualitative and quan- 
titative controls introduced in the present 
study, the reader will recognize that sub- 
jective judgment has played a large part in 
determining the final rankings obtained. 
It will readily be seen that the data of the 
study are subject to considerable unrelia- 
bility by virtue of their inherent imperfec- 
tion. However, in determining the sig- 
nificance of the findings, it is well to take 
into account their social significance or im- 
portance, as Tyler and others identify this 
aspect. It is appropriate to consider 
whether or not the indicated unreliability 
is valuable enough to discredit the major 
findings of the study. The investigator is 
inclined to the view that the unreliability 
is only sufficiently important to warrant 
careful and critical appraisal in terms of 
specific applications. In a word, it is not 
to be presumed that a text ranking high is 
best for all purposes, nor that one ranking 
low is the poorest under all circumstances. 

Identification of Topics: The identification 
of certain topics deserves a word of expla- 
nation. Such topics as leadership training, 
wise use of leisure time, vocational educa- 
tion, and exploratory activities have been 
reported while no references have been 
made to topics such as personal develop- 
ment, clinical procedures and practices, 
and others which may appear to be im- 
portant. The repeated presence of certain 
topics in the literature was accepted as 
justification for their inclusion. The per- 
sistent absence of any evident treatment of 
other topics was regarded as justification 
for omission. It should be borne in mind 
that this is an investigation of topical 
treatment as it appears in the literature; 
it is a report of what is present; it is not 
concerned with what should be presented. 

Lack of Uniformity: An important by- 


* Ralph W. Tyler, ‘‘What Is Statistical Signifi- 
cance?"’ Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State Uni- 
versity), X (March 4, 1931), pp. 115-118, 142. 
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product of this study is worthy of note. 
There is fairly conclusive evidence to sug- 
gest a notable absence of a consistently 
patterned common ground upon which 
professional writers base their survey 
treatment of the principles and practices of 
guidance and student personnel work. 
Generally speaking, there has not yet been 
established a sufficiently recognized com- 
monality of basic factors underlying prac- 
tice. It is evident, of course, that univer- 
sality of principle suggests no consequent 
static quiescence, but rather a framework 
upon which may be assembled a dynamic 
practice susceptible to modification and 
healthy growth. 

The investigator does not claim finality 
for the 34 topics analyzed in this study, 
although through such inquiries lies the 
hope for clarification of concepts. 


Booxs ExAMINED 


(1932-1942) 


1. Brewer, John M. Education as 
Guidance. New York: Macmillan, 
1932. 1x + 668 pp. 

2. Cox, Philip W. L., and Duff, John C. 
Guidance by the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
xxv + 535 Pp. 

3. Germane, Charles E., and Germane, 
Edith, G. Personnel Work in High 
School. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett, 1941. xv + 599+ 41 pp. 

4. Hamrin, Shirley A., and Erickson, 
Clifford E. Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1939. xii + 465 pp. 

5. Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Gui- 
dance. (2nded.) New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1934. xxvii + 456 pp. 

6. Koos, Leonard V., and Kefauver, 
Grayson N. Guidance in Second- 
ary Schools. |New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933. xi + 640 pp. 

7. Lefever, D. Wilty, Turrell, Archie 
M., and Weitzel, Henry I. Prin- 
ciples and Techniques of Guidance. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1941. 
XVii + §22 pp. 

8. Myers, George E. Principles and 
Techniques of Vocational Guidance. 
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New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. Guidance. New York: Macmillan, 
xii + 377 pp. 1940. Xili + 35° 

Strang, Ruch! The Role of the Teacher 12. Super, Donald E Te Dynamics of 
in Personnel Work. New York: ocational Adjustment. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Harper, 1942. xiii + 286 pp. 
College, Columbia University, 13. Walters, Jack E. Individualizing 
1932. xv + 332 pp. Education by Means of Applied Per- 

Strang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher sonnel Procedures. New York: 
in Personnel Work. (2nd ed.) New Wiley, 1935. xvi + 278 pp. 
York: Bureau of Publications, 14. Williamson, E. G., and Hahn, M. E. 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- Introduction to High School Counsel- 
versity, 1935. xiii + 417 pp. ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

Strang, Ruth. Pupil Personnel and 1940. ix + 314 pp. 


J In addition to seven years’ experience in business and industry, Dr. Freden- XY 
burgh has served as director of guidance in public schools and has taught at 
Albany, N. Y., State Teachers College and given extension courses at New 
York University. Before accepting his present position he was Placement 
Officer and later Classification Analyst for the War Manpower Commission. 
He is presently actively associated as civilian member of the STAR (Spe- 
cialized Training and Reassignment) Selection Board of the Army Special- 
ized Training Program at the College of the City of New York. The STAR 
Selection Board tests, classifies, and selects cadets for assignment to train- 

~ ing units of the ASTP in the Second Service Command. 











Review of Clerical Tests (1929-1942) 


ROY N. ANDERSON 


Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


@ Pursuant to our policy of publish- 
ing occasional summaries of re- 
searches in specific fields we present 
this summary of clerical tests placed 
on the market during the past 13 years. 





N THE Personnel Journal of December, 
I 1929, the writer reviewed the various 
clerical tests which had been published up 
to that time. The tests which have been 
published since then are here reviewed 
in alphabetical order according to the 
authors who devised them. 


Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 
Workers 
(Arranged by Dorothy M. Andrew under the direction 
of Donald G. Paterson and Howard P. Longstaff) 


Description: Consists of two parts: Test 
I. Number checking, and Test II. Name 
checking. Accompanied by manual of 
directions. 

Test I consists of 200 number sequence 
items ranging from 3 through 12 digits. 
The numbers are placed in parallel columns 
with a space between. The subject is re- 
quired to make a check in the space pro- 
vided if the two numbers are the same. If 
the numbers are different, no mark is to be 
made. Score R-W. Time limit 8 minutes. 
Practice exercise. 

Test II consists of 200 names containing 
from 7 through 16 letters, arranged in par- 
allel columns with a space between. Sub- 
ject is required to place a check in the 
space provided if the two names are iden- 
tical, and make no mark if they are differ- 
ent. Score R-W. Time limit 7 minutes. 
Practice exercise. 

Evatuation. Reliabilities are reported 
for several groups of subjects by means of 
the odd-even or comparable forms 0.90 + 
0.01 (138 employed clerical workers) and 


on the test-retest method ten weeks later 
0.85 + 0.03 (48 university business stu- 
dents). Reliabilities of the name checking 
test are higher than those of the number 
checking test. 

Validity is computed by several meth- 
ods. Personal histories were rated accord- 
ing to education, clerical experience, com- 
mercial training, and age on leaving high- 
est school grade (an estimate of *‘bright- 
ness’’); correlation between ratings and 
test score was 0.65 + 0.03 (138 employed 
clerical workers). Supervisors’ ratings 
correlated with test scores 0.37 + 0.20 (34 
cases); 0.28 = 0.13 (97 cases); 0.37 * 
0.25 and 0.42 + 0.24 (22 cases). Ratings 
by commercial teachers correlated with 
test scores 0.58 + 0.04 (109 high school 
commercial students). The clerical test 
scores also are correlated with other tests. 
Norms are provided on a centile basis for 
Test I and Test II for men and women and 
for various occupational groups. 

Wuere OstainaB_E: Psychological Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Copyright 1933. (Published first as 
The Minnesota Vocational Test for File Clerks, 


1931.) 


Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination 
Harry J. Baker and Paul H. Voelker 


Description: ‘“The test is designed to 
discover and select pupils who have abili- 
ties suitable for commercial courses in 
high school.’ Contains eight parts. Ac- 
companied by examiner's handbook. 

Part I. Rate and quality of handwriting. 
Subject is required to copy a 132-word 
statement which appears at the top of the 
page. Limes are provided as a guide. 
Scored on speed and quality of perform- 
ance. Rate of speed score divided by 6; 
quality score (Ayers scale) divided by 4; 
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maximum 47 points. Time limit 4 min- 
utes. 

Part Il. Rate and accuracy in checking. 
There are 15 groups of items, each group 
containing 4 items; the first, numbers, 
second, letters, third, names, and fourth, 
geometrical figures. Subject is to compare 
the material which is given in 2 parallel 
columns and write D (different) or S (same) 
in the space provided at the right. Score: 
number right divided by 2; maximum 30 
points. Time limit 3 minutes. Practice 
exercise. 

Part III. Knowledge of simple arithmetic. 
There are 53 solved problems of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Subject is to write C in the space provided 
if it is correct and X if wrong. Score: 
number right, maximum 53 points. Time 
limit 4 minutes. 

Part IV. Motor speed and accuracy. A 
page of 480 circles is provided and the sub- 
ject is to place a small X in each circle 
without touching the circle itself. Score 
number correctly done divided by 10, 
maximum 48 points. Time limit 4 min- 
utes. Practice exercise. 

Part V. Knowledge of simple commercial 
terms. A page of 32 statements on which 
subject is to underline the word True or 
False at the right side of the page. Score: 
number right, maximum 32 points. Time 
limit 2 minutes. Practice exercise. 

Part VI. Visual imagery. There are 9 
cut-up pictures on the page. Subject is to 
put them together mentally and record the 
appropriate number for each section of the 
picture in small squares which would make 
a complete picture. The pictures are cut 
into pieces ranging in number from 2 to 9. 
Score: number of spaces correctly filled; 
maximum 44 points. Time limit 4 min- 
utes. 

Part VII. Rate and accuracy in classifica- 
tion. There are 8 columns, each with 23 
items in length consisting of lower case 
letters and a number below ranging from 
1 to 3 digits. At the right there are 8 
columns with a letter at the top of each 
column, and the subject is to write the 


number which appears under the letter in 
the columns at the left in the correct 
square under the appropriate letter given 
at the top of the columns to the right. 
Score: number right divided by 4, maxi- 
mum 46 points. Time limit 5 minutes. 
Practice exercise. 

Part VIII. Alphabetical filing. A list of 
2§ letters and words is presented. Subject 
is to arrange them in the correct alpha- 
betical order for filing, placing a number 
from 1 to § after each set of letters or 
words and then writing the numbers in the 
space provided at the right of the page. 
Score: number correct times 2, maximum 
50 points. Time limit 4 minutes. Practice 
exercise. 

Evacuation. In Parts II, Ill, V, and VIII 
of the test, the items have been arranged 
so that ‘‘pupils with meagre clerical apti- 
tude could have some success and those 
with high abilities would have full oppor- 
tunity to disclose them.’" The test was 
correlated with the Detroit Advanced In- 
telligence Test and the correlation coeffi- 
cients for each part and for the total test 
are given in a table. The total test scores 
correlated with intelligence 0.440 (575 
cases). No specific P.E.’s are given; “‘the 
r's range from 4 to 25 times the P.E."’ 

Reliability reported as 0.85 + 0.01 (78 
cases) with an interval of three weeks be- 
tween administering the tests. 

Validity was determined by correlating 
the test score with marks in business sub- 
jects: Bookkeeping 0.563 (98 cases); Short- 
hand 0.366 (75 cases); Typewriting 0.317 
(126 cases). 

A table gives age scores ranging from 8 
yrs. O mo. to 20 yrs. 11 mo., also letter 
ratings for age 10 yrs. o mo. to 16 yrs. 11 
mo. (1500 cases). The authors state that 
the test ‘“meets various requirements as a 
means of selecting candidates for commer- 
cial courses. The total score, as well as 
various parts, is indicative of general and 
special ability for clerical aptitude."’ 

WHERE OBTAINABLE: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. Copyright 


1937- 
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Standard Clinical Profile Test 
Charles A. Drake 


Description: ‘The Standard Clerical 
Profile Test is a diagnostic test, designed to 
reveal specific strengths and weaknesses in 
clerical applicants."’ 

Test N 1. Fifteen problems employing 
whole numbers and fractions in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division 
are given in a column; to the right of each 
problem four answers are given. The in- 
structions are: “None of the answers in 
the following problems is right. Do not 
work out the true answers. Look at each 
problem, then write on the line to the right 
of each problem the one answer that comes 
nearest to the correct answer.’’ Time 
limit 5 minutes. 

Test N 2. Ten problems in proportion 
and percentage. The subject is to write 
the correct answer in the space provided. 
Time limit 5 minutes. 

Test L1. Twenty statements are given 
with 5 words under each. The subject is 
to select the word which most accurately 
completes the statement and place the 
letter which precedes that word in the 
space provided. Time limit 5 minutes. 

Test L2. Three columns of 30 words in 
each column and the subject is to draw a 
line through every misspelled word. Time 
limit 5 minutes. 

Test L3. A sample paragraph is given 
in which the subject is required to study 
the punctuation. The test item consists of 
a similar paragraph in which the subject is 
required to make the necessary changes 
using the same style as in the sample. The 
punctuation mark is to be recorded in the 
appropriate spaces provided to the right of 
the test paragraph. Time limit 5 minutes. 

Test S. Fourteen statements are given, 
followed by 4 possible alternatives which 
apply to the statement. The subject is to 
select the best response and place that let- 
ter in the appropriate space. Time limit 5 
minutes. 

Test V. Ten questions are given to 
which the subject must answer Yes or No. 


The first statement is in 10 point type and 
each question thereafter is in smaller type 
until the last is in one-half point type. 
Time limit 5 minutes. 

The score is the number of right answers. 
On the front page of the test a profile chart 
is provided for checking the score made 
on each sub-test. It is marked off as 
superior, good, average, poor, and in- 
ferior. The author states: ““The simple 
scoring device employed on the profile 
chart makes it unnecessary to convert the 
scores on each of the several units into per- 
centile scores, standard deviation scores or 
to employ any other statistical devices to 
make the several performances compar- 
able."’ 

Evatuation: No information available 
on reliability, validity, or norms for the 
test. 

WHERE OBTAINABLE: Charles A. Drake, 
16-18 West 22nd Street (Room 607), New 
York City. Copyright 1942. 


Chicago Test of Clerical Promise’ 
Herbert Moore 


Description: ““The Chicago Test of 
Clerical Promise provides a means of esti- 
mating demands that will be placed on be- 
ginning clerical workers.’’ It is made up 
of 7 parts. Accompanied by manual of 
directions. 

Test 1. Accuracy in spelling. This test 
consists of 4 columns of 25 words each. 
Subject makes a cross after words that are 
misspelled. Score R-W, maximum 32 
points. Time limit 3 minutes. 

Test Il. Simple arithmetic. Six unsolved 
problems in addition and subtraction with 
decimals; one is given in days, hours, and 
minutes. Also, 3 problems in multiplica- 
tion and 3 problems in division. Score 3 
points for each correct answer, maximum 
36 points. Time limit 5 minutes. 

' This test is similar to the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology (N.I.1.P.) Clerical Test (Series 
25), London, England. Four of the seven tests are 
comparable—Simple arithmetic, Memory for oral in- 


structions, Checking names and numbers, and Accu- 
racy in copying. 
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Test Ill. Memory for oral instructions. 
Eight statements are read once. After 
each statement subject is asked 2 questions 
about the content. Score 2 points for each 
correct answer, maximum 32 points. Time 
limit 8 minutes. 

Test IV. Checking names and numbers. 
Subject is required to compare names and 
numbers of 2 tables, one page called the 
original and the other page the copy. 
Each table contains 30 items: Company, 
Creditor, and Amount arranged in 3 
columns. On the copy page is a place for 
subject to record the number of errors 
when the two tables are compared. Num- 
ber of errors per line range from o to 4. 
Score R-W, maximum 48 points. Time 
limit 7 minutes. Practice exercise. 

Test V. Vocabulary usage. A list of 40 
words is given in the first column and 
across the same line of the page are given 4 
other words. Subject is to record in the 
space provided the number that appears 
before one of these 4 words which has the 
meaning nearest to the original word 
given in the first column. Score number 
right, maximum 4o points. Time limit 5 
minutes. Practice exercise. 

Test VI. <Arithmetical reasoning. Test 
consists of 7 problems, mostly of a propor- 
tional nature. Subject may solve the prob- 
lems in any order; space is provided for 
making computations. Score varies with 
problem, maximum 29 points. Time limit 
8 minutes. 

Test VII. Accuracy in copying. Twenty 
names with letters and numbers listed in 4 
ruled columns. Subject is to copy the 
names, letters, and numbers in the corre- 
sponding columns which are provided. 
Score 2 for each correct answer, maximum 
40 points. Time limit 3 minutes. Practice 
exercise. 

On the first page of the test is a space to 
record the subject's score and decile ranks 
for each test. The highest possible score 
is 257. The manual gives decile distri- 
bution based on the records of 162 high 
school seniors. In addition there is a table 
of percentile distributions for Tests I to 


VII and Tests I-V and VII (printed incor- 
rectly in the manual) founded on the 
Minnesota ability levels of types and con- 
ditions of clerical work based on records of 
more than 5,000 seniors. (Test VI omitted 
until further research shows that it corre- 
lates with known office demands. ) 

Evatuation. ‘‘The reliability of the 
separate tests in this battery, with the ex- 
ception of Test VI, has been checked by 
the repeat method; correlations range be- 
tween 0.85 and 0.96."" No tables are pre- 
sented nor are the number of cases or prob- 
able errors given. ‘‘The validity of the 
tests has been gained by the case method 
rather than by any reliable statistical 
measures. The difficulty of obtaining re- 
liable criteria in sufficient numbers and 
with significant differences among the 
criteria groups has made it impossible to 
check test results and work sample per- 
formances. Isolated cases have given re- 
peated proof of the significance of test dis- 
closures."’ There is a table showing inter- 
correlations and probable errors of the 
various parts of the test and the total test. 
The table also gives the correlations be- 
tween total test score and class rank and 
class average. The author states, ‘‘It is 
significant that there has been a negative 
correlation with the class rank in the case 
of every test, indicating, we assume, that 
the capacities that are measured by class 
rank are somewhat different from those 
measured by the test."" 

WHERE OBTAINABLE: Science Research 
Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Copyright 1942. 


O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, 
Junior Grade (Clerical Problems), 
Form A 
L. J. O'Rourke 


Description: This one-page test is made 
up of six parts. 

Test I. Filing alphabetically. Pictured are 8 
file drawers containing 6 folders alphabeti- 
cally arranged and the subject is given a 
list of 28 names and required to write, in 
the place provided, the number of the 
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folder in which each name should be filed. 
Score number right, maximum 28 points. 
Practice exercise. 

Test Il. Arithmetic. Four problems are 
to be solved: 2 in addition, 1 in subtrac- 
tion, and 1 in multiplication. Score num- 
ber right times 2, maximum 8 points. 

Test III. Directions test. There are 20 
sets of data classified according to name, 
age, sex, occupation, residence, schooling. 
These are followed by 3 columns and the 
subject is required to write C in one or 
more of these columns as per directions. 
Score number right, maximum 17 points. 

Test IV. Matching test. Consists of 15 
items giving name, address, and charge 
amount in an original column and a 
“copy’’ column. Subject is required to 
write X in the space provided if the copy 
is not exactly like the original and S if it 
is the same. Score number right, maxi- 
mum 15 points. 

Test V. Computation. There are 15 
single digits or fractions to be added, sub- 
tracted or divided. Score number right, 
maximum 15 points. Practice exercise. 

Test VI. Fiéling. Twenty-four names 
are given and the subject is required to 
write, in the space provided, the number 
of the folder from the file drawers which 
were given in Test I at the top of the page. 
Score number right, maximum 24 points. 

Samples of Tests I, III, and IV are given 
on the front page of the test and the sub- 
ject is allowed 5 minutes to study and work 
the examples. Time limit 20 minutes for 
the entire test. Highest possible score 150 
points. 

Evatuation: See following test. 


O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, 
Junior Grade (Reasoning Test), 
Form A 


Description: This test consists of 45 
items: 8 sentences with misspelled words, 
which the subject is required to spell cor- 
rectly; 22 items of a multiple choice type 
of response, each sentence containing one 
word written in capitals, which is fol- 
lowed by 5 other words. Subject is to 


write ‘‘correct’’ in the space provided, if 
that word fits the meaning of the sentence; 
if it does not, he is to find one of the 5 
other words which does fit and write the 
number of that word in the space provided. 
Fifteen items involve reasoning with: 
numbers, fractions, letters, and names. 
Three illustrative examples are given. 

Score number right, maximum 45 
points. Subject is instructed to give the 
answer he thinks best if he does not know 
the answer. Time limit 20 minutes. 

Evatuation. The norms for the two 
tests ‘based on typical groups of appli- 
cants for clerical positions, 792 cases,’ are 
reported in deciles, the top decile being 
broken down into gsth and ggth percen- 
tiles. Norms also are given on the com- 
bined scores of the two tests by multiply- 
ing the Reasoning Test score by 10 and 
adding the score of the Clerical Problems 
test. ‘The reliability of the test is 0.89 
(odds-evens), and the average validity is 
0.72 (industrial) on 792 cases,’’ as reported 
by letter. 

WaerE osTAINABLE: The Psychological 
Institute, 3506 Patterson Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Clerical Problems, 
copyright 1926. Reasoning Test, copy- 
right 1936. 


General Clerical Test, 
PCI Selection Form 20? 


Description: ““This test has been de- 
signed for use as a general test for clerical 
workers.’” Parts I-II measure speed and 
accuracy; III-V numerical facility; VI- 
IX verbal facility. Accompanied by 
manual of directions. 

Part I. Copy correction. Subject is to 
compare 20 names, addresses, and amounts 
(called ‘‘copy’’) on the lower half of a 
page with the original on the upper half 
of the page. The subject is to count the 
number of errors in the copy and write the 
number in the space provided. Time limit 


4 minutes. Practice exercise. 


® Psychological Corporation Industrial. 
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Part Il. Féling. Subject is given 61 
names to be filed in (40 A-Z) file drawers 
pictured at top of page. The number of the 
appropriate file drawer is to be written in 
the space provided after each name. Time 
limit 3 minutes. Practice exercise. 

Part III. Computation. Twenty prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, percentage, and square root 
are to be solved. Time limit 7 minutes. 
Practice exercise. 

Part IV. Error location. Twenty solved 
problems in addition are arranged in verti- 
cal columns and rows. One number in 
each table is wrong; subject is to write X 
over the number which throws off the 
computation. Time limit 7 minutes. 
Practice exercise. 

Part V. Number reasoning. The subject 
is to write the answer to 16 problems in- 
volving percentage and proportion. Time 
limit 81/2 minutes. 

Part VI. Spelling. Fifty words are pre- 
sented. Subject is required to correct 
words misspelled. Time limit 4 minutes. 

Part VII. Reading. Two paragraphs 
are given, each followed by 7 multiple 
choice questions. Subject is to write, in 
the space provided, the number of word or 
phrase which best completes the statement 
or answers the question. Time limit 5 
minutes. 

Part VIII. Vocabulary. Forty words are 
given followed by 4 other words on the 
same line. Subject is to write, in space 
provided, the number of the word which 
means most nearly the same. Time limit 
31/2 minutes. Practice exercise. 

Part IX. Grammar. Twenty-four sen- 
tences containing grammatical errors are 
presented. Subject is to cross out the one 
wrong word and write the correct word in 
the space provided. If the sentence is cor- 
rect, he is to write ‘‘correct’’ in the space. 
Time limit 4 minutes. Score for all parts 
of the test is the number of items correct. 

EvatuaTion. Tentative norms on the 
total score and sub-totals I, II, III in per- 
centiles (5 step intervals) are based on 
the raw scores made by 139 applicants 


for clerical positions. The range and 
mean are also given. No information is 
available on reliability or validity of the 
test. 

WaereE OBTAINABLE: Psychological Cor- 
poration, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Copyright 1942. (Sale limited to 
business organizations. ) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In summarizing this review of 6 clerical 
tests produced during 1929-1942, we may 
profitably compare them with the 14 tests 
produced before 1929. First with respect 
to reliability, what progress has been made 
in providing a more reliable measuring 
device? The correlation coefficients are re- 
ported in Taste I. 


Taste | 


Re.iaBiLiTizs REPORTED 


Before 1929 
No. of Correlation 
Tests Coefficients 
I 0.26 and 0.49 
I o.82 
12 Not given 
14 
After 1929 
No. of Correlation 
Tests Coefficients 
0.85 and 0.90 
I 0.85 and 0.96 
I 0.85 
I 0.89 
2 Not given 
6 


It will be noted that clerical test makers 
have become more concerned about com- 
puting the reliability of their tests since 
only 2 of the 6 failed todo so; and that the 
correlation coefficients are approaching an 
acceptable standard; and thus the later 
tests are more consistent measuring de- 
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vices. (Reliabilities were computed on 
more than one group). 

The next question we should ask is: 
What progress has been made in establish- 
ing the validity of clerical tests? In some 
cases the validity of the tests has been 
established on various groups; conse- 
sequently several correlation coefficients 
have been reported. The range and aver- 
age of the various figures reported are 
given in Tasze II. 


Taste II 


VALIDITIES REPORTED 


Before 1929 
No. of Tests Correlation Coefficients 
11 range 0.19 t0 0.82 
“‘average’’ 0.53 
3 Not given 
14 
After 1929 
No. of Tests Correlation Coefficients 
3 range 0.28 to 0.72 
“faverage’™’ 0. 48 
3 Not given 
6 


Here we see that within these 13 years test 
makers have still not produced instruments 
that meet rigid statistical demands for a 
““significant’’ correlation. These low cor- 
relations may reflect the inadequacy of 
criteria. Test makers are still struggling 
with the problem of finding objective cri- 





7 


teria of vocational proficiency. The recent 
investigations seem no nearer this goal 
than those previously reported. Ratings 
by supervisors or marks of students in busi- 
ness subjects still constitute the favorite 
criteria. 

The third inquiry might be: On how 
many cases have these tests been stand- 
ardized? These figures are given in TaBLE 
Il. 


Taste III 
Numser oF Susjects Usep 


Before 1929 After 1929 


No. of Number No. of Number 

Tests of Cases Tests of Cases 
9 50 to 200 5 139 tO 1500 
5 Not given 1 Not given 


14 6 


Our more recent survey shows a whole- 
some trend toward the use of a larger num- 
ber of cases on which to standardize tests. 
It should also be noted that in the last era 
all but one test maker reported the number 
of cases. 

After this scrutiny of the clerical tests 
now on the market we are happy to note 
some signs of progress. But the voca- 
tional counselor who, despite their imper- 
fections, still is willing to use any of these 
tests, should be warned against drawing 
any conclusions about the probable success 
of counselees in the wide range of clerical 
occupations. 


Dr. Anderson since 1929 has been on the staff of Teachers College, Columbia | 
University, training vocational counselors. On leave from the University || 
in 1940-1941, be served as a Counselor in the Pasadena Junior College. | 
| He has served on various committees of NVGA and was National Treasurer, || 

1938-1941. He is on the Executive Committee, Board of Certification, 

National Council, YMCA, and Chairman of the Employment Committee of 

the Twenty-third Street Branch YMCA, New Y ork City. He is also Chair- 

man of the Board of Directors of the American Rehabilitation Committee, Inc. 
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The Bulletin Board as a Tool of Vocational 
Guidance 


WILLIAM KARP 
Washington Heights Y. M. and W. H. A., New York City 


= Clever counselors are ever on the 
alert for fresh tools for their profes- 
sional kits. How to use the bulletin 
board effectively is presented here. 
Check these suggestions against your 
own experience in catching the eye— 
and the interest of your clients. 





> BOARD is the face of a voca- 
tional guidance program. It sets the 
tone of the program, and provides a day- 
to-day link between the Guidance Depart- 
ment and the clients whom it serves. 
Through the medium of the bulletin 
board, many persons make their first ac- 
quaintance with the vocational guidance 
program, and the impression created is im- 
portant, as all first impressions are. 

The bulletin board serves as a stimulus 
and a publicity medium. It raises ques- 
tions, gives information, suggests trends, 
explains and interprets; but it cannot re- 
place counseling and discussion. Rather, 
it motivates consultation with the voca- 
tional counselor. In short, the bulletin 
board serves its purpose best when it at- 
tracts the passer-by and stirs up questions 
about his vocational life. 

Like all publicity media, the bulletin 
board should be understood and used 
effectively. People read the bulletin 
board on their way to or from some defi- 
nite place. They do not have much time 
and, consequently, spend only a minute or 
two reading what catches their eye. 

It follows, therefore, that the board 
should consist of headlines, brief notes and 
announcements, news items, etc., that can 
be taken in at a glance. 


What kinds of material should a voca- 
tional bulletin board contain? The ma- 
terial should touch on immediate and 
vital problems. It should include Civil 
Service opportunities, job openings, train- 
ing and schooling facilities, manpower 
problems, Armed Services, occupational 
information, current events, notices of 
free pamphlets and of discussion meet- 
ings. 

It isn't enough to tack up material as it 
comes to hand. Attractiveness may be 
achieved by the use of a leading question 
painted on a thin strip of cardboard and 
placed in the upper center of the bulletin 
board. For example, ‘‘Does My Country 
Need Me?,’’ ‘‘Work or School—Which?,”’ 
‘What College Should I Choose?,"’ *“Train- 
ing for War,"’ etc. It is not enough, how- 
ever, to raise the question. An explana- 
tory article or a display of some sort 
should accompany the theme. In using 
the slogan, “‘What College Should I 
Choose?”’ a series of college catalogue cov- 
ers or college colors can point up the 
theme. 

Posters, photographs, cartoons, charts 
are invaluable in catching the eye of the 
passer-by and add a dramatic flavor. For 
example, a soldier in all his paraphernalia; 
a cartoon ridiculing the Axis; a poster on 
war production or a chart showing the 
qualifications needed by air cadets. 

In a sense the bulletin board is a day-to- 
day newspaper. And, as in all newspapers, 
space can be set aside for letters addressed 
to the vocational counselor from a man in 
the Army or from a counselee. When a 
controversial issue is in the air, a hanging 


pencil with blank paper can be pinned on 
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the bulletin board where readers may 
write comments on the problem which has 
been pointed up through the display of an 
article or a news item. 

Another bulletin board technique is the 
use of a vocational quiz. Vocational 
questions typed on cards are placed on one 
side of the bulletin board, while the 
answers are given on the other side. Vo- 
cational questions regarding well-known 
personalities excite interest. For example, 
“What night-club owner was the fastest 
stenographer in the world?” 

Of course, the bulletin board is the logi- 
cal place for advertising meetings on voca- 
tional questions. Such announcements can 
be enlivened by means of appropriate 
photographs and posters. For example, in 
a pre-induction program, a series of photo- 
graphs would show the step-by-step proce- 
dure of induction; in a war fashion show, 
a display would be set up in cooperation 
with a department store, or based on illus- 
trative materials cut from fashion maga- 
zines. 


Sources oF MATERIALS 


What sources can one tap for materials? 
Newspapers and magazines, such as Life, 
Look, Your Future, Vocational Trends; schools 
for notices of training and college courses; 
the Armed Services for posters, photo- 
graphs, leaflets, and brochures; the War 
Production Board and the Office of War 
Information, for posters and pamphlets; 
The Civil Service Commission for Civil 
Service openings; The United States Office 
of Education or the State Education De- 
partments, for charts, pamphlets, bulle- 
tins, and many types of information. 
Book jackets or illustrative material can be 
obtained from publishing houses. Photo- 
graphs, displays, and exhibits are avail- 
able from many governmental bureaus, 
chambers of commerce, industry, depart- 
ment stores, and libraries. In addition, 
unions and private social welfare organiza- 
tions can provide interesting and provoca- 
tive items on current problems. The file 


of a good vocational library will suggest 
additional sources. 


ARRANGING THE MATERIALS 


As was emphasized before, the bulletin 
board should catch the eye and hold at- 
tention. Color schemes should be care- 
fully planned. The material should be 
properly spaced and laid out to make read- 
ing and understanding easy. Some one 
item, whether a slogan, a photo, a poster, 
should be so set off as to be singularly 
striking. 

Materials relating to recurring categories 
such as Civil Service or job openings, 
training courses, notices for programs 
should be located in the same spots. 
Lettered headlines and catch phrases 
should mark them off. 

Each item pinned on the board should be 
carefully inspected and made to conform 
with the principle of being stimulating 
rather than detailed in its explanation or 
information. It will often be necessary to 
cut material, or brief and type it on cards. 
All materials should be prepared to make 
a striking appeal. 

The bulletin board should be located in 
the spot where traffic is heaviest, but so 
placed that those who stop to read do not 
block a passageway. It should be in a 
neutral color with the border painted in a 
lighter shade. A sign marking the bulle- 
tin board should be attractively lettered 
and colored. A small four by four, unob- 
trusively located, sign should give the 
name of the counselor, his office number, 
and hours. The fewer thumb-tacks used 
the better. The board should be a good 
size, say five feet wide by three or four feet 
long, permitting adequate space for dis- 
plays. 

The best type of bulletin board material 
and the most lasting is cork. It also 
leaves no trace of thumb-tack holes. 


CreaTING Group AcTIVITY 


The bulletin board, an integral part of 
vocational guidance activities, can play a 
part in stimulating group activity. 
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It can be both a passive and an active 
instrument, depending on the techniques 
employed. As a passive instrument, the 
bulletin board will reflect, mainly, the 
ideas of the counselor. When used as an 
active instrument, the counselor will seek 
to stimulate clients to accept responsibility 
for gathering material and caring for the 
board. It will, therefore, tend to reflect 
their thinking as well. It may be neces- 
sary for the counselor to care for the board 
in its first stages and gradually work up to 
a point where clubs or classes are drafted to 
share the task. 


How can the bulletin board be used to 
motivate clubs or classes? What value does 
it have? It has the value of learning 
through doing. In caring for a bulletin 
board, a large variety of vocational ques- 
tions have to be considered in the process 
of searching for materials and deciding 
what should be used. 


The technique developed for involving 
groups will depend on the ingenuity of the 
counselor and the opportunity he has for 
reaching clubs or classes. Some techniques 


that have been used may be mentioned for 
purposes of illustration: 

1. Request members of groups to bring 
in materials as they run across them 
in newspapers or magazines. 

2. A contest among groups to prepare 
an exhibit on a selected vocational 
topic. 

3. Suggestions for care of the bulletin 
board by rotating groups. 

4. An art group may be asked to co- 
operate in preparing signs or posters. 

5. Permit groups who are planning an 
activity on a vocational topic to use 
the bulletin board as a publicity 
medium. 

In conclusion, concentration by the 
counselor on the problem of securing the 
participation of groups in sharing the job 
of caring for the bulletin board is worth 
his while. Success in this venture will 
stimulate career planning and bring mem- 
bers into contact with vocational issues 
It will, also, bring the counselor into 
closer touch with individuals who may 
need counseling. The counselor, further- 
more, finds he becomes better orientated to 
the vocational problems of his clients. 


In 1939 Mr. Karp founded the East Side Job Council (New York City), a ths 
cooperative job-finding organization for 2,000 youth, which was affiliated 
with 16 settlements and social work agencies and received the support of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Greater New York Fund. To be 


visiting employers. . . . 


eligible for placement, each youth was required to give six hours per week ’ 
Mr. Karp is now a Supervisor of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, New York City office, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
State Department of Education, in addition to serving as Director of Voca- || 
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We Come of Age 


N CLosING Volume XXI, it is fitting that 

we summarize the contents of this jour- 
nal during the year in which it attained its 
majority. The specific contents of the 
volume are noted in the Index in this 
issue. But in addition, the stockholders 
(subscribers) deserve to have a progress 
report. 

A reader who has carefully followed our 
periodical during the past nine months 
will agree that the war and its implications 
for vocational guidance have furnished the 
prevailing theme. The first number of this 
volume (September's special 120-page 
issue) was entirely devoted to the means 
through which vocational counselors could 
further the war effort. Thirteen thousand 
copies of this issue were distributed and 
they did not suffice to fill the orders re- 
ceived. Every issue since then has con- 
tained articles outlining further ways in 
which vocational guidance may assist in 
winning the war. 

But even in wartime a professional peri- 
odical should not abandon its role as con- 
servator of the best in theory and practice. 
Accordingly this volume has contained de- 
scriptions of methods and techniques, re- 
ports of research, abstracts of literature, 
book reviews, etc. Altogether this vol- 
ume furnishes 58 signed articles. 

A large portion of every issue has been 
devoted to the furtherance of the work of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation: reports of conferences and com- 
mittee activities, and news from Branches. 
A service feature has been a directory of 
the membership of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association (December 
issue) which evoked universal satisfaction. 


Another new feature was the Washington 
Flashes. 

One of the peculiarities of an editor's job 
is that even before he has closed the pages 
of one volume he must be planning the con- 
tents of the succeeding volume. This task 
is already in progress. The promise can 
safely be made that the contents of Vol- 
ume XXII will take into account the 
special demands laid on vocational gui- 
dance by reason of the war, that Occupa- 
Tions will continue to devote as much 
space as possible to articles of permanent 
value in our growing field. 

In addition it would seem appropriate 
that we begin to discuss in our columns 
plans for the utilization of vocational 
guidance techniques in rehabilitating the 
disabled veterans—a task which will un- 
fortunately grow larger with every day we 
spend at war. 

Wisdom also dictates that we do some 
thinking about the increased demand for 
our services which will arise after the war 
when millions of demobilized industrial 
workers will be added to those demobi- 
lized from the Armed Forces. To all of 
these topics we expect to devote a con- 
siderable amount of space in Volume XXII. 

Our stockholders will be interested in 
the fact that the circulation of their 
periodical is in a flourishing condition. 
Even the most popular of publications, 
however, needs promotion. This will be 
accomplished through plans being made 
by the Circulation Committee of Occu- 
paTions, under the chairmanship of Ralph 
B. Kenney. It is hoped that the subscrib- 
ers will also assist by recommending their 
journal to professional associates. 
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During the past year a gratifying num- 
ber of compliments has been paid to our 
Journal. In order that the stockholders 
who support it may experience an appro- 
priate glow of satisfaction we quote one 
comment that appeared in another journal 
as part of a review of Brewer's History of 
Vocational Guidance: ‘From a reading of 
this . . . history one can understand how it 
has come about that the periodical Occu- 
PATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
has come to be the envy of many other 
fields of education that have fallen short of 
achieving such a commendable medium 
through which to publicize their work.”’ 

All of which leads us to observe that 
Occupations is no longer a puling infant 
nor even an awkward adolescent. It has 
actually reached maturity. May its be- 
havior always be characterized by the 
marks of adulthood—sophistication, poise, 
sagacity.—H.D.K. 


Necrology 





Mary Stewart 


In the passing of Mary Stewart at Cin- 
cinnati, March 31, 1943, vocational gui- 
dance lost a staunch supporter. Early in 
her professional career, while Professor of 
English and Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Miss Stewart became 
interested in vocational guidance. In the 
nineteen twenties she was in charge of 
Junior Placement in the United States Em- 
ployment Service and in this capacity 
fostered placement offices for juvenile 
workers in many communities. 

At the time of her last illness, which 
continued for many months, Miss Stewart 
was retired Superintendent of Indian Edu- 
cation in California. 

As National Education Chairman of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Miss Stewart did 
much to implement the interest of that or- 
ganization in vocational guidance. She 
saw the great opportunity presented to 


wide-awake local clubs of business and 
professional women to support vocational 
guidance programs in the schools and to 
make available reliable information about 
work opportunities. She insisted that 
such information be realistic. She had no 
patience with glowing descriptions of jobs 
that left out all reference to the drawbacks! 

A one-time newspaper woman (during 
World War I she served on the staff of the 
old New York World), she wielded a 
trenchant pen. One facet of her many- 
sided personality was her devotion to the 
classics. Some years ago she published a 
book of charming translations from the 
Latin lyrics of Catullus. She was the 
author of the “‘Club Collect,’’ a prayer 
used by many women's clubs both in 
America and England. These aspects of 
Miss Stewart's work may seem incongru- 
ous to those who know chiefly her interest 
in working children and her valiant efforts 
to provide youth with better preparation 
for life and work. Perhaps her love of the 
beautiful was the common spring for both 
these interests. 

As a Trustee and valued member of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion she met with many Branches as she 
traveled around the country and was al- 
ways a welcome and stimulating speaker. 
She endeared herself to many who will re- 
call her lively wit, her brilliant repartee, 
her forthright intellectual honesty—and 
who will echo sincerely this expression of 
sorrow at her passing. 


James Burt Miner 


James Burt Miner, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Director, Personnel Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, passed away on 
March 24, 1943. Dr. Miner had long been 
a member of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and is widely known 
as the author of the early inventories for 
the analysis of vocational interests. His 
leadership in the field will be greatly 
missed. 
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r Association Activities + 1 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Spring Meeting of C.G.P.A. 


The Spring meeting of the Board of Rep- 
resentatives of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations was held on 
April 13 at the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City. Sixteen representatives from 
eight constituent organizations were pres- 
ent. Helen M. Voorhees, President of the 
Council, presided. 

The resolutions adopted at the January 
conference of the Council were discussed 
and means by which they can be imple- 
mented were explored. It was decided to 
summarize the resolutions and give them 
wide distribution through organizations 
and individuals and by publication in edu- 
cational and personnel journals. 

Steps taken to carry these plans into 
effect were the enlargement of the person- 
nel of the Legislative Committee, the con- 
tinuance of the Editorial Committee, and 
the appointment of a new Committee on 
Public Relations. 

The following resolution was prepared 
and dispatched to the President and to the 
Veteran's Administration: 


The Board of Representatives of the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, realizing the impending expan- 
sion of the Veteran's Administration 
will make necessary the appointment of 
large numbers of rehabilitation officers, 
calls attention to the technical nature of 
rehabilitation and the consequent neces- 
sity for the services of experts trained 
and experienced in vocational counseling 
and personnel work. It urges that all 
rehabilitation officers be appropriately 
trained and experienced specialists and 


offers its services in advising as to proper 
sources of qualified personnel. 


The nature, date, place, and character of 
the next Council Conference were stud- 
ied with great care. It was considered 
not feasible to hold a National Convention 
until after the war. It was decided to hold 
a variation of the 1943 Executive Work 
Session program with a smaller group of 
officers and representatives meeting with 
one or two experts to discuss intensively a 
particular phase of vocational guidance 
and personnel work. A radio program to 
reach the constituent memberships was 
planned. 

It was decided to hold the next confer- 
ence in conjunction with the Fall meeting 
of the Board of Representatives on Thurs- 
day and Friday, November 18 and 19, 1943. 
All members of constituent organizations 
who care to attend may do so as observers. 

One day of the conference is to be re- 
served for the Council and the second day 
for meetings of the constituent organiza- 
tions. 

M. Eunice Hilton was elected Program 
Chairman and Coordinator. Working 
with her as chairmen of sub-committees 
will be Gladys F. Gove on Radio and Clar- 
ence W. Failor on Local Conferences. 
Other chairmen of sub-committees and 
other committeemen will be named at a 
later date. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a cash 
balance of $718.12 and accounts receivable 


of $315, making total assets $1033.12. 
W. F. 
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Committee on Branches! 


In the Committee report that appeared 
in the March issue of Occupations, may be 
found certain information about our 
Branches obtained from the questionnaire 
distributed in the fall. Among the points 
covered are the following: 


1. The benefit derived by Branch offi- 
cers in reviewing their own policies 
in order to fill out the questionnaire. 

2. The need to reevaluate the types of 
memberships maintained by the 
Branch. 

3. The need to reconsider the number 
of meetings each year. 

4. The need to study the method of 
nominating candidates for office—is 
it democratic and effective? 

5. The need to study the constitutional 
provisions for permanency of the 
organization in case the retiring 
officers fail to hold an election. 


The questionnaire mentioned above con- 
tained much information helpful to the 
Committee. It seems only fair to the Secre- 
taries taking the time to fill it in that they 
have areport. Therefore, to complete the 
previous report, the following issues are 
raised: 


1. Are the officers representative of all 
the Branch members? 

2. Are the chairmen and members of 
committees representative of all of 
the members? 

3. Are the officers and members of com- 
mittees distributed geographically 
throughout the territory which the 
Branch serves? 

4. Is there a policy with respect to pro- 
moting officers from one rank to 
another? 

5. What are the prevailing practices in 
regard to meetings? 


Are OFfFIcers AND COMMITTEES 
REPRESENTATIVE OF MEMBERS? 


The questionnaire reveals that 34 Branch 
Secretaries say that their officers are rep- 
resentative of their members; 12 Secre- 


1 Continuing committee reports published in Occu- 
pations, March, 1943. 


taries report that their officers are not 
representative; 6 make no report. 

It would seem that if an organization is 
to be truly democratic, the officers should 
be drawn from the various groups of its 
members. It follows also that if the mem- 
bers of an organization are active the vari- 
ous groups will want to submit candidates 
for office, and that the larger groups will 
often be able to elect their candidates. 
However, one advantage of the nominat- 
ing committee plan is that various possible 
candidates will be considered, and that 
representatives of minority groups will be 
nominated for offices. 

On the second issue, 34 Secretaries say 
their committee chairmen are representa- 
tive of their branch members; 12 say they 
arenot; 6donot report. As to committee 
members, 33 say they are representative; 
12 say they are not representative; 7 do 
not report. 

As a whole it appears that there is some 
desire in the Branches to have the com- 
mittee chairmen and members as well as 
the officers representative of the members. 
Certain committees, such as Membership, 
might have much greater success if the 
members were representative of all the 
different groups of the Branch. Corollaries 
to the above issues have to do with geo- 
graphical representation; namely, are the 
officers so chosen that they come from 
different communities of the territory cov- 
ered by the Branch, and are the committee 
chairmen and members also so chosen that 
they represent different sections of the 
territory covered by the Branch? While it 
may seem that matters regarding represen- 
tation of officers, committee chairmen, and 
committee members are not vitally im- 
portant, on second thought, such matters 
appear to be quite important. Two out- 
standing problems in Branch work are to 
keep present members interested and to 
secure new members. One good way to 
keep present members interested is to per- 
suade them to attend meetings regularly 
and in order to do this it is desirable to con- 
tact them personally as well as by mail and 
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to give them something worth while when 
they attend. When the officers, committee 
chairmen, and committee members are 
representative of the Branch members geo- 
graphically as well as otherwise, they have 
more opportunity to contact both mem- 
bers and non-members and to interest 
them in the Branch and the Association. 


Pouicy or Up-GraDING OFFICERS 


The prevailing practice, as reported, in- 
dicates that there is no policy recognized 
as such for promoting officers. Thirteen 
Secretaries say they have an up-grading 
policy while 34 say they have no such 
policy. From the questionnaires it ap- 
pears that the Secretaries answering in the 
affirmative assume that such a policy re- 
fers to the Vice-President being promoted 
to the Presidency. 

It would be desirable for all Branches to 
promote to the Presidency someone who 
has had experience in a leading role in the 
organization. Practices differ as to what 
particular role the person has played. 
Sometimes the new President is the Vice- 
President although just as often he may be 
program chairman or Secretary. Occa- 
sionally a ‘‘dark horse’’ is elected. Prob- 
ably the best rule to follow is that the per- 
son promoted to the Presidency should be 
well known, capable, and a good booster 
for the Association as well as for the 
Branch. 


Pouticy oN Branco MEETINGS 


In the questionnaire suggestions were 
listed giving the Secretary an opportunity 
to answer in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive in regard to certain practices. Most 
Secretaries checked these carefully. Some 
of the items are so arranged as to be oppo- 
sites; for example, both regular and irregu- 
Jar meetings are in the list, regular mean- 
ing that meetings were held at regular 
intervals. Not all secretaries who answer 
““‘regular’’ in the affirmative answer ‘‘ir- 
regular’’ in the negative. They evidently 
consider these answers votes, and while 31 
say that they like regular meetings only 12 
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say that they do not like irregular meet- 
ings. Therefore some of the information 
received from this part of the questionnaire 
may appear to be contradictory. However, 
it may indicate only that the Secretaries are 
willing to vote for one item while they are 
not so willing to vote against the opposite 
one. 

There are a number of items intended to 
elicit information on how often Secretaries 
think their Branches should meet. 
Twenty-four Secretaries say they do nor 
prefer semi-monthly meetings; none favor 
them. Twenty-two favor monthly meet- 
ings, and 13 vote against them. Only 3 
vote for bi-monthly meetings while 12 
vote against such meetings. Secretaries 
were asked whether they like a fixed date 
(the tenth of the month, for example) as a 
regular meeting date, and 17 vote against 
such an arrangement; none vote for it 
Fifteen say they prefer a certain day of each 
month, as the first Tuesday; 12 vote 
against this suggestion; in general, the 
answers indicate that monthly meetings to 
May or June are the most popular. 

Reports on types of meetings show 
varied practices. Thirty-four Secretaries 
like lectures; only one votes against them. 
Forty-four prefer panels; none vote against 
them. Thirty-one want the meetings to be 
of an informal nature and 15 say they prefer 
that they be formal. The Secretaries agree 
in desiring dignity in their meetings, 25 
saying they should be dignified, and 14 de- 
claring they should not be lacking in dig- 
nity. Thirty-five are agreed that the meet- 
ings should be of a serious nature, and 38 
say that they should be full of information, 
while 26 vote that they should be a combi- 
nation of information, conversation, and 
entertainment. Fourteen definitely declare 
that they prefer meetings that are not full 
of fun and entertainment. Thirty-six Secre- 
taries say that they prefer dinner meetings, 
while 8 say they prefer meetings without 
food. Twenty-one prefer dinners with ser- 
vice, while 5 prefer cafeteria style. Only 
2 say they prefer refreshments less than a 
dinner. 
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Only one of the Secretaries reporting on 
kinds of meetings says that he prefers an 
annual meeting only. Three said that they 
think two to four meetings are sufficient, 
and that for the duration of the war the 
number should be two. Another says the 
number of meetings this year should be 
limited on account of the war. 


SUMMARY 


The Secretaries of our Branches have ap- 
parently a great variety of notions about 
meetings, and those of us who have be- 
longed to a Branch for some years know 
that the members as a whole have expressed 
even a greater variety of ideas about what 
kinds of meetings are best. For example, 
in a single Branch there may be a great deal 
of discussion as to the best place for meet- 
ing and which has the best food, if dinner 
meetings are the custom. Probably most 
officers want to change their place of meet- 
ing and possibly their style of meeting 
from time to time, in order to assure every 
member that the officers are trying to co- 
operate in every way possible. Most of 
the Secretaries reporting in the question- 
naire are fairly well agreed that meetings 
should be regular; that they should ex- 
tend through the school months, probably 
from October through May, inclusive; 
that each meeting should be of a serious 
nature, full of information, and with at 
least one good speech. A number of Secre- 
taries agree that two or more speeches, 
possibly a panel with questions from the 
floor, make an interesting meeting. The 
words ‘‘dignified’’ and ‘‘formal’’ appeal 
to a large number of Secretaries, but to 
others these terms are associated with 
something dull or uninteresting.—E. L. 
Kercuner, Board of Education, Chicago, Ill., 


Chairman. 


More Notes on Child Labor! 


Bulletins issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, provide 


1 See Occupations, March, 1943, page 542. 


guideposts for youth in war work:* 


1. Programs must be planned on the 
basis of a clear understanding of the par- 
ticular necessities of young persons at 
different ages. 

2. Demands for these young workers 
must be carefully scrutinized. 

3. All wartime programs for employ- 
ment of children and young people under 
18 years of age should be conducted with 
due regard to child-labor and school- 
attendance standards established by 
law. 

4. The health and safety of all em- 
ployed workers between 14 and 18 years 
of age must be safeguarded. 

5. Special attention must be given 
to the control of the part-time work of 
school children. 

6. The widespread use of school 
pupils for emergency labor needs re- 
quires that the state and the community 
assume responsibility for the conditions 
under which these pupils are recruited 
and employed. 

7. Growing pressure for the break- 
down of standards of child-labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws 
through legislation or administrative 
action must be intelligently met. 

8. If child-labor laws are to be more 
than a dead letter, law enforcement 
agencies, already depleted and over- 
worked, must be strengthened. 

Children and young persons them- 
selves must realize that education is it- 
self a patriotic duty. 


Further principles involved in setting up 
standards are: 


1. Nochild under 14 years of age em- 
ployed outside the home. 

2. No child under 16 years of age 
employed in manufacturing occupations. 

3. No child between 14 and 16 em- 


2 Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls under 18—A 
Program for Their Protection, January, 1943. 

Policy on Employment of Youth under 18 Years of Age— 
War Manpower Commission, February, 1943. 

Wartime Employment of Boys and Girls under 18—A 
National View, March, 1943. 

Guides to Successful Employment of Non-Farm Youth in 
Wartime Agriculture, 1943. 
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ployed in other occupations at such 
times as to interfere with school atten- 
dance. 

. No minor under 18 employed in 
hazardous occupations. 

5. No employment programs for 

school children that involve release 
from school or readjustment of school 
programs unless it has been officially de- 
termined after investigation that labor 
shortages cannot be met in any other 
way. 
6. Children in school to be employed 
outside school hours only to the extent 
that school and work activities involve 
no undue physical or mental strain. 

7- Guidance of youth 16 to 18 years 
of age whose work 1s essential to the war 
effort into occupations suited to their 
age and capacity, in which they can 
make the greatest contribution with the 
least hazard to their own health and 
safety. 

8. Maintenance of labor standards 
for employed minors under 18 to accord 
with those generally recognized as mak- 
ing for greatest long-run efficiency in 
production (maximum 8-hour day and 
48-hour week; 1 day of rest in 7; pro- 
vision for lunch periods). 

g. Adherence to standards of state 
and federal child-labor legislation. 


In the bulletin, ‘‘Wartime Employment 
of Boys and Girls under 18—A National 
View,’ the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau presents much of the material issued 
in the January, 1943, bulletin in addition 
to many other interesting facts. Among 
these it is pointed out that many boys and 
girls are working in dangerous occupations 
or under harmful conditions where they 
are being critically or fatally injured prob- 
ably because many of the jobs they are do- 
ing require more ‘“‘experience and ma- 
turity’’ of judgment than they possess. 
‘“What has happened in the field of child- 
labor and school-attendance laws’’ is 
quoted from this bulletin: 


Though there has been some pressure 
to repeal or modify protective provi- 
sions of child-labor and school-atten- 
dance laws, serious relaxation of stand- 


ards was for the most part prevented in 
1941 and 1942. In fact, in Louisiana and 
Puerto Rico notable advances were 
made in child-labor legislation in 1942. 
Moreover, although a number of states 

assed legislation under which hours of 
vom and certain other standards may 
be relaxed during the war, the majority 
of these laws provide that such relaxa- 
tion shall not apply to minors under 18. 

In state laws relaxations in 1941 and 
1942 related chiefly to the employment 
of minors in the commercialized-amuse- 
ment areas—as, for example, in bowling 
alleys. In some states special provisions 
were made for release of children from 
school for work in agriculture, though 
in a few instances for limited periods and 
under safeguards giving administrative 
control to agencies concerned with the 
welfare of youth. Other exceptions 
lengthened hours of work or relaxed 
night work prohibitions for 16- and 17- 
year-old minors. 

Much stronger demands for weaken- 
ing legislative ange for young 
workers are evident this year, when 
most of the state legislatures are in ses- 
sion. For the most part, the bills so far 
introduced deal with work in agricul- 
ture and bowling alleys, but some would 
lower standards for a wider range of em- 
ployment. On the other hand, in a few 
states bills raising standards have been 
introduced. 


Legislation 


1. H.J. Res. 13—Mr. Voorhis, California. 
To Committee on the paren To 
establish the third week of September 
as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. The purpose of 
this bill is to enlist public support for 
and interest in the employment of 
otherwise qualified but physically 
handicapped workers. 

2. §. 25—Introduced by Mr. McCarren, 
Nevada, and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. This bill 
would provide for the establishment of 
a Division of Aviation Education in 


4 For the federal legislation reducing the age of em- 
ployment for girls, see Occupations, Jan., 1943, p. 407. 
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the U. S. Office of Education and car- 
ries an initial appropriation of $100,- 
000. 
S. 411—Introduced by Mr. Reynolds, 
North Carolina, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. To amend 
the act entitled ‘“‘An Act for the 
Establishment of Marine Schools and 
for Other Purposes,’ approved March 
4, 1911; “to expand the public educa- 
tional facilities of the several States 
and to provide each with a State nauti- 
cal academy; to create a new public- 
school system for education of masses 
of American youths in nautical, avia- 
tion, and technical fields relating 
thereto; to increase the national de- 
fense in the realm of radios; to im- 
prove navigation; to provide marine 
conservation and development; to es- 
tablish and extend full legal rights to 
the U. S. maritime service as a supple- 
ment to Naval Reserves; to provide an 
abundant supply of native Americans, 
trained personnel to operate the new 
U. S. ships afloat and in the air; to 
rovide the technical machinery for 
urther maritime improvements and 
for other purposes.”” 
H.R. 809—Mr. Tolan. To Committee 
on Labor. To regulate private em- 
ployment agencies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The section, ‘‘Find- 
ings and Declaration of Policy,”’ is 
quoted in full from the bill as follows: 
Sec. 2 (a) The Congress hereby de- 
clares that the migration from one 
place to another in interstate or foreign 
commerce of laborers and other per- 
sons secking employment in numbers 
in excess of reasonable opportunities 
for employment and abusive practices 
of employment agencies, including the 
charging of excessive fees and dissemi- 
nation of false and misleading infor- 
mation regarding opportunities of em- 
ployment (1) tend to aggravate the dis- 
stress of such persons seeking employ- 
ment; (2) lead to excessive concentra- 
tion of such persons with resulting de- 
pression of existing wage and Gane 
standards at the places where such ex- 
cessive concentrations occur and conse- 
quent labor disputes burdening and ob- 
structing commerce; and (3) cast an 


excessive burden of goo upon the 
communities to which such persons 
move in commerce and adversely 
affect the general welfare of the Nation. 
(b) It is hereby declared to be the 
ay 4 of this Act, through the exercise 
y Congress of its power to regulate 
commerce among de several States, 
and its power to provide for the com- 
mon defense and the general welfare, 
and of its power to control the use of 
the mails, to correct and eliminate the 
abuses resulting from such movements 
in interstate commerce by regulating 
the fees and practice of employment 
agencies engaged in inducing or assist- 
ing others to induce such interstate 
movements by use of the mails or 
otherwise.—Reported by Hexen E. 
SamukEL, Legislative Chairman, NVGA. 


Occupational Research Section 
Plans for 1943-44 


Tue war, like any crisis, reveals needs 
and illumines weaknesses. But it also 
supplies the will and the incentive to do 
something about them. Valid, up-to-date 
information about occupations is needed 
badly today by adults as well as by stu- 
dents, by women as well as by men. Yet 
we find glaringly inadequate the quality of 
production and the methods of distribution 
of such information. The Occupational 
Research Section this year hopes to help 
improve this situation and to promote the 
type of research which the modern em- 
phasis on planning requires. 

If, this year, the Section can lessen the 
waste of time and energy involved in dup- 
lication by providing clearance between 
members of the Association engaged in oc- 
cupational research, it will not have 
functioned in vain. Local Branch Com- 
mittees on Occupational Research In- 
formation are the media through which 
such clearance can take place. They may 
be utilized for actual research and for con- 
sultation as well. Each Branch President 
or Secretary will soon receive a list of na- 
tional members in the Branch who have 
declared their interest in research. With 
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the list will come an urgent request for the 
formation of a local Committee on Occupa- 
tional Research and Information and sug- 
gestions for appropriate activities. The 
Section will welcome the names of others 
who would be interested. 

The Section also plans to continue its 
service to publishers who request criticism 
on proposed publications. If enough local 
committees are developed this year, it may 
be possible to start an evaluation study of 
occupational information published about 
particular occupations important in war 
and in peacetime counseling, such as engi- 
neering and nursing. Librarians and mem- 
bers who have students preparing theses 
may be interested in helping on such a 
project. 

Recognizing the importance of efficiency 
in the use of appropriate occupational in- 
formation as well as in its preparation, the 
Section is planning a series of articles for 
Occupations on systems of filing. Each 
article will describe a particular method of 
filing occupational publications in use in a 
particular situation and will discuss its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in other cir- 
cumstances. Raymond Handville, who 
headed the subcommittee on library classi- 
fication last year and has developed a sys- 
tem based on the classification used in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles pub- 
lished by the United States Employment 
Service, will write the first article. A pat- 
tern for the series has already been de- 
veloped by Florence Clark in consultation 
with Lester Schloerb, Vice Chairman of 
the Section, and with Mildred Batchelder 
of the American Library Association. 

As part of a larger project, the Section 
has been asked by the President of the 
Association to suggest a list of articles on 
occupational research and information 
suitable for translation into Spanish and 
Portuguese for use in Central and South 
America. Such a list with appropriate 
additions and deletions might also be made 
available to college instructors together 
with copies of The Basic Outline and the Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 


Monograph. Standards of research can be 
raised not only by those actively engaged 
in research but also by those who train 
research workers. 

The Executive Committee of the Section 
will also study the findings of the recent 
work conference of the Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations, Inc., as 
soon as they are published and will steer 
the Section toward those objectives which 
fall in the sphere of occupational research 
and information. 

A variety of other projects await the 
heads and hands to do them. If one hun- 
dred members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association are willing to devote 
one hour a week each to the work of the 
Section, we shall have more than the 
equivalent of two full-time workers. The 
work is essential; the tasks are outlined; 
the organization will be set up as needed. 
Will volunteers for this inconspicuous but 
satisfying work make known their interest 
to their Branch Presidents and also send 
suggestions for the Section to Vice-Chair- 
man Lester Schloerb or to Chairman Mar- 
guerite Zapoleon? If you've been hunting 
for just the volunteer job for you, this is 
IT.—Marcuerite W. Zapo.eon, Chair- 
man, Occupational Research Section. 


Wartime Program of Southern 
California Branch 


THe SoutHern California Vocational 
Guidance Association has been spon- 
soring two programs aimed at the more 
effective use of local manpower in the war 
effort. 

The first program has been worked out 
jointly with the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Two meetings have been held 
with representatives of high industrial 
management discussing mutual problems 
with educational administrators as well as 
counselors and United States Employment 
Service representatives. At the first, there 
was an informal discussion of problems 
needing study by a panel of industrialists 
and school men. The topics fell in six 
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main groups. These groups were an- 
nounced to the audience of some 200 people 
and they were invited to attend further 
discussions of these topics in nearby com- 
mittee rooms. 

Committees were organized as follows: 
cooperative work program of business and 
industry; apprenticeship program; train- 
ing within industry and war production 
training; adult guidance, rehabilitation 
and employment; post-war adjustment; 
and non-critical employment. 

Each committee selected representatives 
from education and industry to serve as 
co-chairmen. These committees were set 
up as long-term planning units. Between 
December 10, 1942, and February 25, 1943, 
the date of the second general meeting, the 
committees met one or more times to work 
on plans and recommendations. At the 
second meeting reports were made to the 
membership as a whole, and the meeting 
was thrown open to general discussion. 
No prepared speeches were made and mem- 
bers were free to ask industrial executives 
for their attitudes toward part-time work, 
in-service training, hours, and wages. It is 
planned to maintain this friendly contact 
between industry and education as it will 
help to solve many problems related to in- 
struction and placement. Abstracts of the 
reports submitted to date follow: 


Procress Reports or COMMITTEES! 


I. Cooperative Work Program of Busi- 
ness and Industry. Chairmen: M. G. 
Blair (Education), Charles Ruble (In- 
dustry). 


The committee recommends that many 
jobs can be handled through part-time 
work and schooling of 16- and 17-year-old 
youths, but questions the need for using 
teen-age manpower until all other possible 
sources have been utilized. Attention is 
called to the facts that there are too many 


1Reports of joint discussions sponsored by the 
Southern California Vocational Guidance Association, 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


rejections of unemployed, that present em- 
ployees are not being used to full capacity, 
and that womanpower is not being used as 
fully as possible. 

Various attitudes are evidenced in in- 
dustry. One group is not particularly in- 
terested in using the teen-age in war in- 
dustries; would use them only as a last 
resort, and recommends sending them else- 
where to work. Boys and husky girls of 
15 and 16 years of age can work, and 
schools must give them up immediately if 
we are to win the war. Small industry and 
sub-contractors find youth satisfactory, 
and several are requesting the 16- and 17- 
year-olds. Lockheed and Vega are ex- 
perimenting with the alternate four-week 
plan. Southern California Telephone Com- 
pany and stores are using the 4-4 hour plan 
for girls with good results. 

Part-time work presents many problems. 
Industry prefers full-time workers. Part- 
time youth workers need orientation to 
the job and a breaking-in period. Schools 
should set up orientation courses for both 
boys and girls to teach: responsibilities, 
self-appraisal, civics, and citizenship. 

Methods for handling the manpower 
problem should be modified according to 
the particular needs of each industry and 
each organization. Work experience for 
youth is part of a liberal education. In- 
dustry and the armed forces need trained, 
intelligent people. Education and train- 
ing of youth must not be neglected. 
Mathematics and science are desirable for 
boys going into the Army. The high 
school diploma is a most important docu- 
ment for youth. Thirty-five thousand 
youth of Los Angeles are out on work per- 
mits. Parents do not wish to have their 
children leave school. Schools are ready 
and willing to cooperate in a work-school 
program when the need is urgent. Trans- 
portation and time schedules make the 4-4 
hour plan almost impracticable, but the 
schools are willing to make any adjust- 
ments possible. 


II. Apprenticeship Program. Chairmen: 
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J. E. Hollingsworth (Education), R. R. 

Smith (Industry). 

The meaning of apprenticeship was dis- 
cussed. One type pertained to apprentice- 
ship committees. This kind of indentured 
apprenticeship usually involves labor, 
management, and education. The second 
type is a cooperative relationship between 
management, labor and school, without 
the formal indenturing contract. The 
third involves only the employer and 
labor, with the required training given 
within the plant, usually on company 
time. As used here labor does not refer to 
any specific labor organization, but rather 
to employee representation. It must also 
be borne in mind that the apprentice and 
his parent, in the event he is a minor, are 
always involved in the apprenticeship 
agreements. 

In discussing apprenticeship problems 
arising from the Selective Service program, 
it was pointed out that the great majority 
of apprentices are already in the Armed 
Forces, and many more will go in the near 
future. Indenturing apprentices or select- 
ing new apprentices to replace those in the 
Services, creates a problem of assuring the 
first apprentice his job upon his return to 
civilian life. Furthermore, because of the 
demands of Selective Service a new appren- 
tice could remain in his apprenticeship a 
very short time unless he is in a IV-F 
classification. The situation is also com- 
plicated by the great need for operators 
and increased war production, and by the 
better pay in contrast to earlier levels of 
apprenticeship wage agreements. 

Due to these problems, it was felt that a 
committee should consider post-war ap- 
prentice training problems as its major re- 
sponsibility. The committee will con- 
tinue to study present apprenticeship prob- 
lems, but it was believed that the findings 
would contribute more by looking forward 
to the long term peace program. 

III. Adult Guidance, Rehabilitation, and 
Employment. Chairmen: Edythe Ken- 
nedy (USES), Edwin Lee (Education), 
Norman Pithey (Industry). 


The discussions centered around recent 
Manpower Commission regulations in job 
stabilization, and the problems involved in 
issuing certificates of availability to em- 
ployees. Some of the salient features of 
the discussion were: 


1. The importance of up-grading and 
adjusting within plants as a means 
of maintaining morale among em- 
ployees. 

2. The basis on which up-grading and 
transfer of employees between plants 
should be maintained. 

3. The relationship of the public 
school program to the employment 
problem and the contribution it 
should make in the fields of training 
and vocational guidance. 

4. The responsibility of the Federal 
Employment Service in making the 
stabilization program functional and 
placing employment information at 
the disposal of counselors. 

5. The importance of friendly coopera- 
tion among industry, schools, and 
the Employment Service in imple- 
menting the program. 

6. The need for a proper basis for ad- 
justment in the matter of employ- 
ment, to the mutual interest of fam 
and small plants. 

7. The County Superintendent of 
Schools should be asked to provide 
a clearance service for occupational 
information, in order that current 
conditions of employment may be 
promptly reported to adult educa- 
tion centers which offer vocational 
guidance. Industrial representatives 
emphasized that there should be no 
retrenchment in the field of adult 
education at this time. 


The criteria for determining when certifi- 
cates of availability should be issued were 
discussed, and it was made clear that op- 
portunity for fuller utilization of skills, 
rather than enhanced personal income, 
should be the determining factor. Indus- 
trial leaders gave assurance that such per- 
sons would not be penalized if they return 
for employment after the war. 
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Federal Employment representatives re- 
ported that cases were being handled with 
considerable dispatch, and that only a 
minimum of time is required to secure the 
facts essential to reaching an equitable de- 
cision in most Cases. 

While various devices were cited by 
which employees might attempt to evade 
the stabilization regulations, no general 
breakdown of the program is anticipated. 

It was emphasized that the stabilization 
plan should be placed on a volunteer basis 
and that selling, rather than policing, 
would assure its success. By this means 
the Federal Employment interviewers have 
rendered many negative decisions with a 
minimum of opposition. 

Throughout the discussion the impor- 
tance of vocational and educational gui- 
dance and the unique position of adult edu- 
cation were stressed. Although fifty-two 
adult schools operate in the Los Angeles 
Area, none of them has a counseling pro- 
gram, notwithstanding the fact that many 
students employed during the day come to 
the schools for job improvement. The 
adult schools have long recognized the 
gap in their program, but lack of funds has 
delayed administrative action. However, 
it was pointed out that more recently 
funds are available through defense train- 
ing. Accordingly, it was the consensus of 
those present that the conference should 
call the need of an adult guidance service 
to the attention of educational officials. 


IV. Post War Adjustment. Chairmen: 
Leslie G. Stier (Education), Ralph Pryne 
(Industry). 


1. Statement of the Problem. Post-war 
working conditions may be considered in 
terms of probable types of jobs and prob- 
able types of youth seeking work as 
follows: 


A. War emphasis is on machine 
trades, highly specialized and greatly re- 
stricted mechanical operations, with 
consequent sacrifice of a broad founda- 
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tion for future development of the indi- 
vidual. Peace job emphasis probably 
will be on: white collar office work; 
sales and merchandising; science design, 
development, and srolenian of civilian 
ao government and social service; 
uilding and construction trades; and 
mechanical trades. 

B. In the post-war period youth 
seeking civilian employment will be in 
competition with older workers with 
broader a. The types of youth 


will include: 


Those who have remained in school dur- 
ing the war and whose schooling is 
relatively normal. 

Those whose schooling has been inter- 
rupted by military service. 

Those whose schooling has been inter- 
rupted by work in defense plants. 

Discharged Servicemen who have been 
partially incapacitated. 

Partially incapacitated industrial casu- 
alties. 


2. Recommendations. The following sug- 
gestions are made to meet the needs of 
youth as outlined above: 


A. Temporary schools in Army 
camps, after peace, both in United 
States and particularly abroad. In re- 
mote areas Army Institute correspon- 
dence courses could be used. These 
schools should be coordinated with the 
local public school system. The aim of 
this instruction would be to provide in- 
tensive schooling for men whose courses 
were interrupted by war service. 

B. Concentrated courses in vital sub- 
jects in all local schools to provide addi- 
tional education for those who need 
further schooling before entering normal 
civilian activities. 

C. Extending vocational guidance to 
men while still in the Army to facilitate 
their transition to civilian life. 

D. Specialized in-service training for 
public school imstructors to prepare 
them to teach as highly concentrated 
courses as may then appear advisable. 

E. Application of approved methods 
of acceleration to advance students 
through training courses in minimum 
time. 
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F. Revision of courses to meet criti- 
cal post-war conditions, to keep them 
abreast of probable basic changes in 
business, industry, and professions. 

G. Special provision for retraining 
those who have followed highly special- 
ized pursuits during the war and who 
thereby have sacrificed normal basic 
education. 

H. Short courses, day or night, to 
provide a quick survey of the new eco- 
nomic world in which these men must 
live, particularly as these changes apply 
to their local habits and activities. 

I. Short courses in the science of liv- 
ing with emphasis on methods of per- 
sonal adjustment to the community and 
to the job. 


V. Non-critical Employment. Chairmen: 
C. M. Davis (Education), Louis Spiess 


(Industry). 


Statement of the Problem: How can the 
product of the schools be best utilized in 
the war effort as it relates to non-critical 
employment? 


1. There are four methods of increas- 
ing the supply of labor hours for critical 
and non-critical employment: (1) In- 
creasing the number of available persons 
in the labor force. (2) Increasing the 
number of hours of work. (3) Increas- 
ing the efficiency per work hour. (4) 
Increasing the pre-employment — 
tion and training of students while in 
school. 

2. The present system of classifying 
pupils in upper grades by means of voca- 
tional guidance should be down-graded 
to meet the requirements of the present 
employment emergency. 

3. Employers should take older 
workers in non-critical areas for the 
emergency, leaving the younger workers 
for critical defense employment. 

4. Pre-vocational training should be 
down-graded since it is necessary to em- 
ploy youths of high school age (16 
years) in industry and business, in order 
to meet the manpower of the war crisis. 

5. Pre-induction training for non- 
critical business and the Armed Forces 
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should be undertaken in the secondary 
schools. Courses suggested: bookkeep- 
ing, typing, accounting, small amount of 
business law, civics, business arith- 
metic, penmanship, business economics, 
business department, and sales cashier- 
ing. 

6. Non-critical business must con- 
vince the public that it has a definite 
place in the war effort in order to claim a 
right to a part of the existing manpower 
which must be spread over the entire 
civilian and defense effort. 

7. Occupational information and 
guidance is more important now than 
ever before—not only for the sake of 
the boys and girls but because without 
information and counseling, we waste 
manpower we cannot afford to lose. 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR ADULTS 


The second major program of the South- 
ern California Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation has been sponsoring more adult 
guidance in the Los Angeles area. This 
project grew out of meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Employment and Counseling, 
Division of Family Welfare and Adult 
Services of the Council of Social Agencies 
of Los Angeles. This committee decided 
early in November, 1942, that the adult 
guidance problem should be studied thor- 
oughly by all of the agencies that might 
contribute to its solution. This committee 
requested that the National Vocational 
Guidance Association sponsor a meeting of 
representatives from such agencies in co- 
operation with the Southern California 
Vocational Guidance Association. 

This meeting was called for January 8, 
1943, and was attended by approximately 
100 representatives of various agencies and 
institutions interested in, or providing, 
vocational guidance services. The need 
was presented for vocational guidance for 
such groups as the following: 


1. During the war 

A. Dislocated salesmen, clerks, small 
proprietors, artists, musicians, actors, 
and others without skills useful in war 
industry. 

B. Women seeking employment for 
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the first time or after extended periods of 
non-employment. 

C. Older workers, handicapped job 
seekers, and other marginal workers 
who may be used in jobs now open to 
them because of the manpower shortage. 
2. In the post-war period 

A. Retraining civilian workers dis- 

laced by returned Ex-Service men seek- 
ing reemployment in their old jobs. 

B. Retraining discharged Service men 
whose former ie are no longer open. 

C. Vocationally training young Ser- 
vice men inducted before acquiring an 
occupational skill. 


As a result of the suggestions of the 
guidance representatives three major steps 
were recommended : 


1. Set up community guidance cen- 
ters for adults in evening high school. 

2. Encourage industry to use ap- 
proved personnel techniques in inter- 
viewing and assigning new employees to 
jobs. 

3. Sponsor the instituting of voca- 
tional guidance as a part of the regular 
procedure of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

A report on progress in securing added 
vocational guidance facilities for adults in 
the Los Angeles area was made March 25. 
One of the major accomplishments is the 
setting up of five experimental programs in 
the evening high schools of Los Angeles 
City and County. 

Sessions will be held two nights a week 
for three weeks with a total of twelve 
hours given to group guidance methods. 
During this time interest, ability, and ap- 
titude tests will be given, individual 
record cards filled out, occupational infor- 
mation supplied, and a summary made of 
the general implications of the facts 
brought out. These sessions will be con- 
ducted as a course and will count toward 
average daily attendance. The second 
part of the program will consist of individ- 
ual interviews with the counselor, at 
which time his problems can be given more 
detailed consideration.—A.trrep S. Lew- 
ERENZ, President, Southern California Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 





Branch News 





Southern California 


Wartime counseling for adults in the 
Los Angeles area was the theme of the 
meeting held March 25. E. Manfred 
Evans, Supervisor, Adult Education, L. A. 
City Schools, discussed the community 
guidance centers in the city schools. 
‘Vocational Counseling for Adults in Los 
Angeles County’’ was described by County 
Director of Research and Guidance, Willis 
W. Clark. Vocational guidance for minor- 
ities was discussed by Floyd C. Covington, 
Executive Director, L. A. Urban League. 
The experiment in adult counseling at 
Hawthorne Western Electric was described 
by Assistant Works Manager, G. A. Pen- 
nock; and labor's methods of vocational 
guidance were presented by E. D. Boyd of 
the L. A. Building and Construction Trades 
Council, AFL. 

Certain points about the farm program 
were stressed at these sessions. The selec- 
tion of students depends upon the good 
judgment of the personnel in the schools, 
who will make the selection. Supervisors 
of the farm program will generally be vol- 
unteers from the school system, paid by an 
expense account or possibly a lump sum of, 
perhaps, $100 a month. The actual place- 
ment will be done through the USES. 
Carfare will be provided youth going more 
than 50 miles from home. Youth may be 
placed on individual farms or in camps. 
Wages will be determined by agreement 
between the farmer and the worker. In- 
experienced youth are cautioned not to ex- 
pect more than $30 per month, with a pos- 
sible increase if the quality of the work 
justifies it. Parents are urged to take a 
minimum insurance policy as protection to 
cover medical costs due to accidents. Both 
the farmers and the boys and girls should 
be prepared beforehand for the necessary 
adjustment. 
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Chicago 


‘Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime’’ was 
discussed by Edward H. Stullken, a na- 
tional authority, at the annual meeting, 
April 5. Reports presented at the business 
meeting revealed the steady growth of the 
Branch. There has been a net gain in 
membership of 21, and average attendance 
has risen from 31 in 1942 to §2 in 1943. 


St. Louis 


The Branch met April 6 and 7 jointly 
with the Regional Institute of Library and 
Adult Education (Southern Illinois, East- 
ern Missouri, and Northern Arkansas) to 
consider post-war planning. Panel and 
general discussions were features of the 
meetings. Walter H. Blucher, Director, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
Chicago, spoke on ‘“‘Decisions Must Be 
Made Now for the Post-War World."’ 

Samuel N. Stevens, President, Grinnell 
(lowa) College, was the speaker at the 
March meeting. His subject was “‘Recent 
Developments in Guidance Techniques in 
Relation to Schools, Industries, and Pro- 
fessions."" Dr. Stevens is an industrial 
psychologist, a consultant on industrial 
problems, and a member of the National 
War Labor Board. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Youth's opinion of the vocational gui- 
dance it has received was the theme of the 
lively meeting held March 4. A panel of 
six young men and women candidly spoke 
its mind. Two members were high school 
seniors, two were college freshmen, and 
two, high school alumni who had recently 
entered industry. The panel members ex- 
pressed a need for the following: an exten- 
sion of counseling into the elementary 
schools, counselors with business and in- 
dustrial experience, larger number of coun- 
selors and more time for individual coun- 
seling, occupational information given by 
homeroom teachers, more opportunity for 
job sampling by high school students. 
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Westchester, N. Y. 


The March meeting was a ‘‘double- 
header.’’ At the afternoon session, March 
19, the Branch was co-sponsor with other 
Westchester organizations in a discussion of 


“The Employment of School Children in | 


Wartime Agriculture.’ Youth interested 


in the Victory Corps Farm Program were } 


invited to this open meeting. At the even- 
ing session the farm program was inform- 
ally discussed by Thomas N. Hurd, Farm 
Manpower Director of New York State; 
W. Jack Weaver, Supervisor, Bureau of 
Agricultural Education, New York State 
Department of Education; and Joseph 
King, New York State Director of Farm 
Placement, USES. 


Merrimack Valley 


“Youth Must Choose’’ was discussed by 
a panel at the dinner meeting held March 
22. Some of the problems involved in 
making constructive vocational decisions 
in the face of wartime personnel needs were 
presented by the following: Everett B. 
Sackett, Registrar, University of New 
Hampshire; 
Secretary, Lawrence YWCA; James A. 
Sullivan, District Supervisor, USES; Emile 
DesRoches, Personnel Manager, Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

The Branch reached its goal, 100 charter 
members, in 1942. Inevitably it has lost 
members to the Armed Forces and to other 
sections of the country and it has therefore 
launched a drive for new members. 


Omaha 


“Helping Youth Maintain Emotional 
Stability in Wartime’’ was discussed by 
Robert J. Streitwieser, a child psychologist, 
at the March meeting. Dr. Streitweiser 
drew on his experience in the Child Gui- 
dance Clinic at Cleveland, Ohio, in making 
suggestions which might be followed in 
setting up such a service in Omaha. 


~ 


Janet Marshall, Executive 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Cincinnati 


How summer jobs may contribute to 
try-out and work experience for youth 
was the theme of the meeting scheduled 
for May 10. Included in the discussion 
were opportunities on the farm, play- 
grounds and camps, retail stores, offices, 
and in volunteer services. The meeting 
was a joint session with the Youth Agen- 
cies Association of Cincinnati, which 
represents some 40 agencies. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


T. H. Briggs was the guest speaker at 
the dinner meeting held March 24. Dr. 
Briggs, Director, Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and Professor Emeritus, 
Columbia University, spoke on his new 
book My Part in the War, offering sugges- 
tions as to its use. 

“Equalizing Education at the Higher 
Levels’’ will be the topic of the April meet- 
ing to be held in connection with Temple 
University’s Career Conference. The 
speaker will be Dr. Reller of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Southwest Texas 


During this year of reorganization (De- 
cember, Occupations, p. 298) the follow- 
ing committees have been active: Legisla- 
tive, state planning, welfare, private 
schools, and speakers’ bureau. At one 
meeting of the season, as part of a drive for 
new members, representatives from about 
20 local organizations and agencies were 
invited to present their guidance programs 
and problems. 


A Regional Federation in Action 


The success of the Conference of the Re- 
gional Federation of Metropolitan (New 
York) Branches may well set a pattern for 
effective cooperation for other communi- 
ties. (Occupations, March, 1943, Pp. 
546.) The Regional Federation Commit- 
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tee reported a small balance in the treasury 
after bills were paid and after the loan of 
$70 was returned to the NVGA Regional 
Conference Revolving Fund. Contribu- 
tions from Branches in the Federation also 
helped finance the Conference. 

The Committee is planning activities for 
next year. It is exploring the possibility 
of organizing NVGA Branches in colleges 
in the area which now have no Branches. 

The Committee also proposed that the 
Branches of the Federation discuss a recom- 
mendation to NVGA Trustees for the estab- 
lishment of an employment committee. 
“Since we are a professional group inter- 
ested in the furthering of our profession, it 
seems fitting that we make some provision 
for placing qualified personnel in jobs re- 
lating directly to vocational guidance... . 
Our national organization is setting up 
standards for our members . . . our roster 
includes names famous in our field, there- 
fore we should make an effort to organize 
logical professional employment practices 
as other professions have done." 


New Jersey Conference 


‘In the world of tomorrow it is going to 
be possible to train people for jobs for 
which they are qualified, not for jobs that 
happen to be open,’’ declared New Jersey 
State Highway Commissioner Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., in his discussion of the implica- 
tions of guidance in the extension of Social 
Security, at the conference held April 3, 
at New Brunswick, N. J. 

‘The extension of Social Security,'’ con- 
tinued Mr. Miller, “‘is going to help the 
program of vocational guidance, relating 
youth to his abilities, not to the available 
employment. ... Incentives will be abun- 
dant. Initiative will not be curtailed. 
There will be an opportunity for us to face 
tomorrow's world unafraid."’ 

The general theme of the conference was 
“Guidance for War and the Peace to Fol- 
low.’’ The meeting was sponsored by the 
Guidance and Personnel Association of 
New Jersey and the School of Education, 
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Rutgers University. Held annually, it 
brings together all agencies in the state 
concerned with guidance, including the 
schools and colleges. 

Other features of the program were: 
‘Problems of Youth Guidance in War and 
Reconstruction,’’ Charles H. Erdman, Jr., 
Mayor, Princeton; ‘Girls and Women in 
Industry," Louise Moore, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Girls and Women, 
U. S. Office of Education; ‘‘Are We Faced 
Again with a Lost Generation?”’ Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor James A. Kelley, President, 
Seton Hall College. 

Panel discussions were centered on the 
implications for vocational guidance in 
Selective Service, employment and training 
practices, and the H. S. Victory Corps. 
Panel chairmen were L. N. Yepsen, Direc- 
tor, Division Classification and Education, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
New Jersey; R. B. Cunliffe, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Rutgers University; 
and Charles W. Hamilton, Assistant in 
Secondary Education, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Michigan Conference 


The philosophy of vocational guidance 
in relation to modern education was ably 
stated by Supt. Herman L. Shibler at the 
opening session of the conference held in 
Detroit, Michigan, April 3. Harry A. 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, and Carl M. Horn, 
State Supervisor, presented the programs 
for the nation and state. At the luncheon 
Spencer Gordon discussed the adjustment 
of youth in a wartime society, using as 
illustration the social problems of the 
Willow Run Community, Ypsilanti. An 
authority in the field, Mr. Gordon has 
made studies in public administration un- 
der the auspices of the Brookings Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

In the afternoon session conferees were 
invited to join one of the five informal dis- 
cussion groups which considered employ- 
ment of youth, special problems of girls, 
elementary school guidance, appraisal of 


specific counseling practices, orientation to 
military service. 

The conference was sponsored by the De- 
troit Branch and the Public School Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement. It was 
attended by more than 300 persons from 
metropolitan Detroit and southeastern 
Michigan. Co-chairmen on Arrangements 
were Susanna A. Clough, Girls Counselor, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, and 
President, Detroit Branch, NVGA; and 
Warren K. Layton, Director, Department 
of Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public 
Schools. 
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Who’s Who and Where 














E.1zaBeTu Brown, formerly Educational 
Director, Greenwich House, New York 
City, is now Employment Adviser with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Pxitup Lorticn has been appointed as- 
sistant to the President, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 


Minnie Lege Mayuan has been ap- 
pointed Director of Guidance, Jerome Relo- 
cation Center, Denton, Arkansas. 


Vert A. TEETER is now in the Personnel 
Department, Douglas Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Long Beach, California. He had 
been associated with Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago. 


Frances Cummins has resigned as Di- 
rector of Program Coordination of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, as of April 1. 
She was appointed Educational Secretary 
of the Federation in 1928 to further the de- 
velopment of its activities in the field of 
vocational guidance. For the past five 
years, as Director of Program Coordina- 
tion, she has prepared program materials 
for the 1750 clubs now comprised in the 
Federation. 
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Demands for Trained Personnel 


Report of Conference of the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 


NUMBER OF verbal bouts enlivened the 

Conference on War and Post-War De- 
mands for Trained Personnel, held in 
Washington, April g-10, under the au- 
spices of the Institute of Women's Pro- 
fessional Relations. 

Phillip Murray, president of the C.I.O., 
threw a bombshell into the conference 
with the charge that 650,000 war workers 
would become idle within three months 
because of American overproduction of 
armaments. This figure was discounted 
by Fowler Harper, Deputy Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission, who ex- 
plained that ‘‘cutbacks"’ in the production 
of certain items are inevitable in time of 
war. The manpower situation, he said, is 
not a national problem, but a series of 
local problems. He ascribed the coexist- 
ence of labor surplus with labor shortage 
areas to the difficulties of providing ade- 
quate housing, transportation, medical 
care, etc., in centers of war production. 

Boris Shishkin, research director of the 
American Federation of Labor, in turn, 
took issue with Mr. Harper’s statement 
that another six and a half million persons 
must be brought into the labor force this 
year. Our foremost problem, he said, is 
not where to find manpower, but how to 
put it to more effective use. Citing reports 
of the National Safety Council that in the 
first year of the war six American workers 
were killed for every soldier killed in ac- 


tion, he declared that increased safety, re- 
duced under-employment, reduced floating 
unemployment, and increased productivity 
could produce nearly four million new 
workers. 

In a debate with Senator Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado, Representative James 
W. Wadsworth of New York supported 
the Austin-Wadsworth labor draft bill. 
He stated that similar legislation has en- 
abled England to mobilize 6,700,000 
women for full-time work in war indus- 
tries. Senator Johnson contended that the 
same results can be achieved in this country 
on a voluntary basis. 

In another session, Charl O. Williams of 
the National Education Association de- 
plored the exodus of 100,000 teachers from 
schools since Pearl Harbor. Donald H. 
Davenport, Chief of the Employment and 
Occupational Outlook Branch of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, reminded her that 
3,000,000 pupils had withdrawn from the 
schools during the same period. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director 
of the Institute, reported on a survey which 
has brought up to date the information of 
war demands for trained women reported 
at last year’s conference. There has been 
increasing demand for women lawyers, ex- 
cept in the South and Southwest. Women 
are preferring federal legal posts to private 
practice in the belief that the former will 
offer greater post-war security. According 
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to the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, 12,000 social workers are 
needed now. Many girls with artistic tal- 
ents are eager for camoufleur work, failing 
to understand that the field requires archi- 
tectural and engineering talents. Women 
are rapidly replacing men at newspaper 
jobs. At the end of last year women repre- 
sented 42 per cent of banking personnel as 
against 33 per cent at the end of 1941. 

Mrs. Woodhouse stated that women 
were being welcomed as government econo- 
mists in the lower grades. Their principal 
handicap in applying for better positions 
is lack of knowledge and experience with 
respect to special commodities. Oppor- 
tunities for women in linguistic fields are 
good, although such work requires a high 
order of skill in the use of the language as 
well as an understanding of the country 
concerned. 

The supply of scientifically trained men 
in this country is virtually exhausted and 
there is a critical shortage of women 
trained in physics, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, and engineering to replace them, said 
George W. Bailey of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. Women's in- 
feriority complex about their ability to 
master mathematics and technical subjects 
and the competition of highly paid jobs in 
war industries deter them from enrolling 
in science training courses. He added, 
however, that women constitute 118,000 
of the 900,000 persons in ESMWT courses. 


OpporTuUNITIES IN FoREIGN SERVICE 


Martha M. Eliot of the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations was 
pessimistic about opportunities for mem- 
bers of her sex in the foreign service. In 
the State Department there is a great de- 
mand for women to fill the positions of 
secretary, research worker, and archivist. 
But there are difficulties of transportation 
of women to certain areas because of the 
Army rule not to transport women who are 
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not in uniform and not under Army orders. 
In the Office of Foreign Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Operations there appears to be a 
general acceptance of the view that women 
would be given responsible positions. 
There will be opportunities in the field of 
medicine and its ancillary services of public 
health nursing, nutrition, laboratory work, 
in the field of public welfare and social ser- 
vice, and in the field of education. There 
may also be openings for women who have 
demonstrated capacities as public adminis- 
trators, economists, or business administra- 
tors. 

The Board of Economic Warfare, Dr. 
Eliot stated, has but few and the Lend- 
Lease Administration has no positions in 
foreign service that they believe are suit- 
able for women, other than a very few 
clerical jobs. The same is true for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mary Winslow of the Inter-American 
Affairs Committee asserted that the major- 
ity of positions in Latin America with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs are filled by men. Opportunities in 
this country are better. Graphic artists, 
translators, bi-lingual stenographers, cleri- 
cal workers, and administrators are de- 
sired. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
vacancies are filled by promotion from 
within. Opportunities with the Red 
Cross were outlined by Mrs. E. Swift 
Newton of that organization. 

The speakers tended to gloss over ‘or 
treat inadequately the question of post-war 
opportunities for trained women. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes felt 
that they would share in the economic de- 
velopment of the Nation after the war. 
Somewhat less sanguine was Mr. Murray 
of the C.I.0., who expressed the opinion 
that women will continue to be welcomed 
into industry and the professions only if 
we achieve full employment.—Max F. 
Barr, Director, B'nai B'vith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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CURRENT NEWS 


Training for Rehabilitation Workers 

A Rehabilitation Service Center has been 
established at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to organize a program of study 
for administrators and supervisors, to con- 
duct research, and to prepare materials 
dealing with rehabilitation. 

The following institutions through mem- 
bers of their staffs are cooperating with 
Teachers College and are offering signifi- 
cant and valuable service in the establish- 
ment of a program of rehabilitation: the 
Faculty of Medicine, the Faculty of Law, 
University Extension, the New York 
School of Social Work, and the Presby- 
terian Hospital of Columbia University; 
the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind; the Lexington School for the 
Deaf; the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness; the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing; the Flower Fifth 
Avenue Hospital; the Hospital for Special 
Surgery, and others. 

During the summer of 1943 refresher and 
orientation courses will be offered in units 
of 3, 4, and 6 weeks by the staff of Teachers 
College; John Kratz, Director, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, and Terry Foster, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, U. S. 
Office of Education; Frederic Elton, Dis- 
trict Director, Bureau of Rehabilitation, 
Manhattan; and specialists from the co- 
operating institutions. Courses include 
such topics as the following: fundamental 
concepts of rehabilitation, principles of 
case work applied to rehabilitation; voca- 
tional counseling, training, and placement; 
principles and practices of physical restora- 
tion service, of rehabilitation clinics, of 
sheltered workshops, of occupational and 
physical therapy; fitting of prosthetic appli- 
ances; medical and administrative aspects. 

These summer orientation courses will 
be extended by sequences offered through- 
out the academic year, leading to advanced 
degrees in various fields of specialization 
in rehabilitation service. 

The executive officer is Professor Her- 
bert B. Bruner, 525 West 120 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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National Conference of State Supervisors' 
State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, from 125 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico, and delegates from 14 states 
met for their Fourth National Conference 
at the University of Michigan, March 29 
to April 3, 1943. The conference was given 
over to discussions of problems relating 
particularly to the war effort. 

Also participating were representatives 
and consultants designated by such agen- 
cies as the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission, Army Pre-Induction Training 
Section, National Selective Service Head- 
quarters, U. S. Employment Service, War 
Manpower Commission, High School Vic- 
tory Corps, Farm Production Administra- 
tion, Vocational Education War Produc- 
tion Training Program, Vocational Agri- 
cultural Division Training and Placement 
Program, and National Nursing Council 
for War Service. 

Three topics of major interest were dis- 
cussed at length by the conferees: (1) The 
extension of state programs based on the 
new Guidance Manual recently released for 
use of the High School Victory Corps and 
wartime counselors; (2) the introduction 
and use of the new Educational Experience 
Summary; and (3) a proposed experimen- 
tal study of pupil character and personality 
traits related to Selective Service proce- 
dures. 

Extension of the wartime guidance pro- 
gram in high schools was described by 
supervisors who have initiated such pro- 
grams. It was disclosed that an important 
element in every secondary school is the 
appointment of a special wartime coun- 
selor, released from at least one teaching 
period per day in order to function as a 
guidance officer. It was presumed that 


1 Since the publication of State Supervisors in 
Occupations, October, 1942, p. 185, th: followin 
have been appointed: Colorado, Dwight C. Baird 
State Supervisor OIGS, Denver; Indiana, J. Fred 
M y, Indianapolis; Montana, W. Leo Smith 
¢ g Walter E. Elieson); Utah, Antone Romney, 

t Lake City, and Wisconsin, J. H. Armstrong, 
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such a counselor would be a regular 
teacher who has the most ability and in- 
terest in working with pupil problems re- 
lated to the war effort. It was urged that 
in spite of teacher shortages this sugges- 
tion be carried out in every school in every 
state. Various means of providing such a 
person were revealed—one school length- 
ened the hours, another divided school 
time into seven periods instead of six, an- 
other rearranged the curriculum. 

Released at the conference was the new 
Guidance Manual for the High School Victory 
Corps, a copy of which has been mailed 
free to every high school in the United 
States. This is an Office of Education pub- 
lication which may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 20 cents per copy. 

The Educational Experience Summary! 
was next introduced. It is designed to 
meet a twofold need: Young men and 
women about to leave school need some 
kind of official memorandum to help them 
describe themselves to interviewers; and 
receiving agencies need comprehensive 
statements about them in order to place 
them where they may render maximum 
service. A youth who has completed cer- 
tain special training for civil or military 
war service may need a certificate which 
can be included on the Summary. 

The Summary was prepared in coopera- 
tion with official war agencies, including 
the War Manpower Commission, and has 
the approval of the War Department for 
use at induction, reception, and replace- 
ment training centers; active service com- 
mands; and in the selection process for 
sending candidates to the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. 

It was brought out in conference that 
the new summary is to be used as a current 
undertaking, beginning with this year's 
school leavers. Conference delegates were 
told that the Army centers will use the 
Summaries to classify men and to validate 
scores on the Army A-12 Test given April 
2 to senior boys in the secondary schools. 


1 See page 666. 


The Summary is not a transcript but a di- 
gest of a pupil's schooling and experience, 
and for that reason a youth whose aca- 
demic record is low does not suffer because 
grades are often offset by extra-curricu- 
lar leadership, hobbies, or work experi- 
ence. 

Sentiments of the educators were ex- 
pressed in the following statement: ““The 
schools have a moral obligation to supply 
to the Army all the information they have 
at their disposal in reporting facts that will 
help a youth in his military or civil career." 

A number of consultants at the confer- 
ence indicated that their agencies would 
make use of the Summary. Representa- 
tives of the Navy described the use of the 
Summary at the in-service training con- 
ferences held for interviewers at the Navy 
““‘boot’’ schools. The Employment Ser- 
vice and War Manpower Commission 
representatives discussed the ways in 
which the Summary might be of service to 
interviewers in the employment offices. 
The Victory Farm Volunteer agents em- 
phasized the procedures involved for the 
selection from urban schools of good farm 
workers this summer. 

Another project that received attention 
at the conference is tentatively known as 
the Cooperative Report (Secondary 
Schools—Selective Service System). It is 
concerned with the nervous or emotional 
stability of pupils. The National Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters and the National 
Headquarters and the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, sponsors of the report, 
have sought the cooperation of the U. S. 
Office of Education in solving a problem as 
it relates to 18-year-old inductees. The 
conference learned that a questionnaire to 
be filled out for each pupil by several of his 
teachers has been tried in Maryland. A 
similar questionnaire had been used for all 
the boys of induction age in Montgomery 
County, Maryland, to determine whether 
or not it was practical for use in secondary 
schools. Representatives of the agencies 
mentioned above discussed the necessity 
and use of such a questionnaire in light of 
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the need of the Army in excluding men 
who because of emotional instability are 
likely to become liabilities rather than 
assets in military service. 

Other topics discussed were the recruit- 
ment and training of school boys and girls 
for the Victory Farm Volunteer Program; 
the services and requirements of the Mari- 
time Commission and the Army Pre- 
Induction Training Section; the impera- 
tive need for more nurses, as presented by a 
representative of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service; and the Voca- 
tional Education War Production Training 
Program for high school seniors.—Wat- 
TER J. GREENLEAF, Specialist, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Placement of Minority Groups 


Total Utilization of Manpower—Aids in 
Placing Minority Groups was the subject 
of the meeting held by the Section of Em- 
ployment and Vocational Guidance of the 
Welfare Council of New York City, March 
23, which was attended by staff members 
of public and private employment services 
of New York City. 

Eli Cohen, Acting Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Council on Fair Employment 
Practice, summarized briefly legislation 
and regulations of municipal, state, and 
federal governments governing employ- 
ment discrimination against persons be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. He said, ‘In 1942 the New York 
City Council passed a law prohibiting dis- 
crimination by city contractors and an- 
other law requiring all employment agen- 
cies to obtain the written permission from, 
and to state the name of prospective em- 
ployers in publishing advertisements con- 
taining discriminatory specifications.’’ He 
explained that it is unlawful to discrimi- 
nate in employment by state government 
departments, public schools, public utili- 
ties, and war industries in New York 
State, and that labor organizations are pro- 
hibited from denying employment to mem- 
bers of minority groups. There are no fed- 
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eral laws prohibiting employment dis- 
crimination. However, President Roose- 
velt in an Executive Order, 8802, reaffirmed 
the policy of no discrimination of workers 
in defense industries or government. A 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice 
was set up but in the absence of legislative 
powers, it has had to resort to administra- 
tive sanctions in enforcing government 
policy. 

Since the state law went into effect in 
1942, the United States Employment Ser- 
vice has not been serving employers dis- 
criminating against cultural or racial 
minority groups, according to Bessie 
Grossman, Chairman of the USES New 
York State-Wide Committee on Discrimi- 
nation. 

Representatives of various agencies con- 
cerned with placing minority groups pre- 
sented their experiences. The conclusion 
of the meeting was that laws and govern- 
mental directives would not solve the 
problem. However, they may be a frame- 
work for development of democratic em- 
ployment practices and progress may be 
achieved through a carefully planned and 
constructive educational process.—ALIcE 
A. ADANALIAN, Section on Employment and 
Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council of New 
York City. 


Did You Listen In? 


Did you hear the broadcast on manpower 
needs and the schools at 1:20 p.m., EWT, 
April 20, over the Mutual Broadcasting 
Network, sponsored by the District of 
Columbia Branch and the U. S. Office of 
Education? Among the participants were 
James P. Mitchell, Director, Industrial 
Personnel Division, Army Service Forces; 
Sgt. Gene Autry, Army Air Forces; Char- 
lotte Carr, War Manpower Commission; 
Harry A. Jager, OIGS, U. S. Office of 
Education; and Fowler Harper, Deputy 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, who also summarized the discussion. 
The purpose of this pre-commencement 
broadcast was to present to the high 
schools the latest manpower needs. 











COMMUNITY OCCUPATIONAL SUR- 
VEYS, Vocational Division Bulletin 223. 
By Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 
1942. Pp. 199. 25 cents. 

Both the social survey and the school sur- 
vey preceded the occupational survey for 
vocational guidance or vocational educa- 
tion and contributed some techniques to 
its development. Although it partakes of 
the nature of its predecessors, the voca- 
tional survey is unlike the social survey 
which centers interest in the individual on 
the job, and is unlike the school survey 
which centers interest in problems of 
school organization. 

In recognizing that the vocational sur- 
vey movement has developed techniques 
of its own, the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education has distilled from a collection 
of occupational surveys a set of standards 
and best techniques and practices resulting 
from thirty years of experimentation. 
Mrs. Zapoleon has done more than give us 
a careful *‘job analysis’’ of how to conduct 
an occupational survey; she has provided 
a basis [ judgment in meeting many of its 
problems. 

Preliminary planning is given special at- 
tention. Had the bulletin included a com- 

lete time schedule, it would doubtless 
lowe allotted 20 per cent to this phase of 
the survey. Planning the method, scope, 
content, means, personnel, budget, and 
final work chart; planning the question- 
naire or schedule, the tabulation of the 
data and the outline of the final report; 
and planning the selection and training of 
interviewers, the public relations program, 
and the best use of the by-products of the 
survey are all discussed in the first part of 
the bulletin. 








r + Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications . .. By Various Contributors 





Since no one blueprint can be made to 
fit all occupational surveys, Mrs. Zapoleon 
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has analyzed nine or ten surveys made dur- | 
ing the years 1930-1940, emphasizing the | 


possible variations in sponsorship, scope, 
personnel, method, and results. 

As a summary, Part III furnishes a step- 
by-step outline of the activities which 
must be undertaken in the course of the 
occupational survey. No future survey of 
this type should be undertaken without a 
thorough study of this outline. 

The Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education could have brought 
out no more useful bulletin for the long- 
term program of Vocational Education 
and Guidance than this thoroughgoing 
treatment of community occupational sur- 
veys.—Emity G. Patmer, Assistant Super- 
visor, Research and Service, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, University of California. 
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YOUTH GOES TO WAR. By Lyle M. 
Spencer and Robert K. Burns. Science Re- 
search Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago and Atlanta. 1943. $1.28. 


~~ 


—_ 


Youth Goes to War makes a courageous at- | 


a to solve the problem of providing 
guidance materials for the war effort. In 
many ways it does this admirably though, 
like all attempts to cover a field which is 
rapidly changing, the use of the text needs 
to be supplemented by current materials 
and local interpretation. 

After a brief introductory section relat- 
ing to the position of the United States in 
the world situation, there is an excellent 
coverage of job openings in the military 
forces and aration for them. Another 
section, ‘‘Working for Victory,"’ pictures 
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the labor market with special emphasis on 
the utilization of women’s services. The 
section entitled ‘Fitting Yourself for Vic- 
tory—And Afterwards" points out that 
while jobs are open to high school youth, 
technical training is necessary to win a 
modern war. A discussion of self-appraisal 
in the selection of a vocational field 1s well 
done and introduces school subjects and 
community services with high school 
Victory Corps. 

Some will say that the discussion of 
military opportunities and occupations 
tends to be more romantic than realistic. 
The utility of the book might also have 
been enhanced by more specific informa- 
tion concerning the procedures of Selective 
Service and how it operates in the case of 
the average young man leaving high 
school. 

In general, the make-up of the book is 
attractive, the format and the photog- 
raphy are interestingly done. As a whole, 
the book is a pertinent collection of infor- 
mation for those who desire an over-all 
picture of the current labor market 
trends.—Eucene Dits, Employment Coun- 
selor, Seattle Public Schools. 
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REHABILITATION OF THE TUBERCU- 
LOUS. By H. A. Pattison. The Living- 
ston Press, Livingston, Columbia County, 
New York, 1942. Pp. 186. $2.50. 

This book is written in understandable 
layman's language: it treats briefly all as- 
spects of its subject, neglecting none. 
Above all, it is written in an optimistic 
vein. Throughout, one senses the author's 
profound belief that the hope of the tuber- 
culous to live useful and self-sustaining 
lives is far from vain. 

Part I of the book includes an historical 
sketch from the discovery of the virus by 
Koch in 1882, through the changing pat- 
terns of treatment, to the development of 
present-day sanatoria and rehabilitation 
centers. Attention is called to the magni- 
tude of the problem and to the encourag- 
ing decrease in the incidence of and death 
rate from the disease during the past forty 
years. Part II is devoted to descriptions of 
rehabilitation centers in operation, both 
here and abroad. 
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The prevalence of the disease among 
youn ople, and the beneficial effect of a 
hopeful vocational plan for the individual, 
make rehabilitation programs especially 
desirable for this group of the handi- 
capped. Dr. Pattison believes that ergo- 
therapy—"‘Actual productive work, sal- 
able in the markets of the world and pref- 
erably paid for on a sound money basis’’— 
is the logical middle step between sana- 
torium treatment and the return to normal 
life. These persons need desperately *‘a 
hardening-up process, industrial convales- 
cence, before attempting full-time work."’ 
To meet this need, the author ably de- 
fends the sheltered workshop and justifies 
its continuation as a non-profit-making 
enterprise. He believes the social profit is 
more important than the heenetel in the 
restoration of the physically handicapped. 
A recent survey at Potts Memorial ea 
tute has indicated that printing takes first 
place as a desirable project for convales- 
cents, with woodworking second. 

The author finds that a definite pattern 
for rehabilitation has emerged out of the 
diverse efforts of the past half century. 
This pattern offers alternative routes from 
the sanatorium to economic recovery, in- 
cluding stop-overs for education and sup- 
ial part-time work. There is repeated 
warning, however, that enthusiasm for 
education and vocational training must 
not be allowed to run away with primary 
concern for the physical health of the 
patient. 

Throughout the book there is emphasis 
on the individual—his familial and eco- 
nomic status and his personality. It is of 
little use to restore an individual to physi- 
cal health when his mental well-being is 
constantly undermined through worry 
over his family or his future. Here private 
and public agencies have an obligation. 
All these factors, as well as the local in- 
dustrial scene, must be considered in rela- 
tion to vocational plans for each individ- 
ual. 

In discussing the sheltered workshop as 
it exists today, Dr. Pattison apparently 
assumes that the principle of paying the 
patient is sound merely because most ex- 
isting workshops subscribe to that prin- 
= One looks in vain for a discussion 
of curative workshops which have been 
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successfully > yo purely for their 
therapeutic value and without the neces- 
sity of paying wages to patients. The 
counselor should investigate these shops 
also and not assume that Dr. Pattison's 
book necessarily represents a discussion of 
all the best thoughts on the vocational ad- 
justment of the tuberculous individuals.— 
E. B. Porter, Supervisor, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, N. Y. State Education 
Department, New York City. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH 
GROUPS. Parts I and II. By Joseph 
Samler in consultation with Louis H. 
Sobel. Washington, D. C., B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service, 1943, Pp. 51. $2.00. 

Vocational Guidance Through Groups is a 
timely publication and should be of con- 
siderable help to group workers who are 
seeking ways to answer the many ques- 
tions of their young people regarding pres- 
ent and future vocation plans. The need 
for vocational guidance is stated and then 
— goals of group guidance are suggested 
which in part will help to meet this need. 
Gastedl clubs and groups may be effec- 
tively used as a laboratory in which young 
people are given opportunities for ‘‘test 
work situations."” A suggested list of 
club activities and their relation to re- 
quirements of various occupations is 
given. 

In thinking of a group guidance project 
it is important to look to the already or- 
ganized groups as the medium through 
which young people may be stimulated to 
think of their vocational plans. Interest- 
ing and stimulating club programs as sug- 
gested in Part II may be used to prepare the 
way for more individualized guidance. 
These specific suggestions on how to build 
club programs are a real contribution to 
the field of vocational guidance. 

In getting a a special project 
we immediately think of bringing in an 
expert thereby minimizing the importance 
of the club leader who knows the group, 
its strengths and weaknesses. The authors 
stress the importance of having the club 
leader guide the group in planning meet- 
ings on some aspect of vocational gui- 
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dance as he would help them in any other 
activity. The experienced counselor can 
be used in helping the leader become ac- 
quainted with program material, resources, 
opportunities, and facilities in the com- 
munity. General ‘‘do’s and dont’s’’ for 
the club leaders are listed. It would be 
well, as the authors suggest, if we could 
make these more specific and more clearly 
define areas in which club leaders may 
safely function. 

In addition to organized groups there 
are unlimited possibilities in camps and 
children’s institutions to help them to 
broaden their knowledge of occupational 
opportunities, to give them > ge 
work experience, to stimulate children to 
think about their interests and abilities 
and to plan interesting programs enabling 
them to explore the occupations in which 
they are interested. 

The usability of this book will depend 
on Part III which will be a discussion on 
tools, techniques, and resources, but if the 
other two sections are any criteria, I have 
no fear.—O ive K. Banister, Director, Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Obio. 
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MENTAL HEALTH IN COLLEGE. By 
Clements C. Fry, M.D., and Edna C. Ros- 
tow. New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942. Pp. 384. $2.00. 

In the field of clinical counseling, a 
book has long been needed which de- 
scribes in deat the actual work of college 
counseling services. The book reviewed 
here is by a lecturer in Psychiatry and a 
Mental Hygiene Psychiatrist, and should 
be welcomed by all academic and clinical 
counselors working at the college level 
with ‘‘normal’’ students. It is an admir- 
able discussion of all phases of the prob- 
lems of mental hygiene of college students. 
The book is a “‘descriptional analysis of 
the problems presented by Yale students” 
(p. 3). After presenting the problem and 
he materials of study, the authors discuss 
family relationship, sexual growth, be- 
havior and attitudes, scholastic adjust- 
ment, and social adjustment of these stu- 
dents. Each section is well illustrated by 
case data based on the clinical records of 
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1157 cases of the Division of College 
Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene of the De- 
partment of Health of Yale University. 

The fact is stressed that most of these 
roblems are the problems of ‘‘normal’’ 
lan, though under the last section, 
“Special Problems," ‘‘Serious Disorders"’ 
are discussed. 

The reviewer's reaction to the book is 
eminently favorable. There are, however, 
certain aspects of the work which should 
be commented on. 

1. The authors call their book a de- 
scriptive analysis. As such it meets the 
criterion set for it. If other readers react 
as the reviewer did, however, they will 
constantly miss the treatment aspect 
in the case records. While now and 
then techniques used for treatment are 
suggested, on the whole the stress is on 
the background of the problem. If the 
authors had shown the progress of treat- 
ment, a very valuable addition would have 
been made to literature in this field. 

2. As ome reads the cases he is im- 
pressed constantly by the ones for whom 
no final adjustment resulted. Especially is 
this true of the section on scholatsic ad- 
justment, and as such the stress laid on 
need for preventive work is well placed. 
Our colleges and universities, while ac- 
cepting the responsibility for making such 
a service available, are slow to organize 
facilities in such a way that they can be of 
maximum service. 

3. The authors undoubtedly do not 
mean the reader to judge the importance 
of the incidence of any problem by the 
np given it in the discussion. If they 

id, they would have put much more stress 
on the remedial services as a preventive 
measure. What has been said concerning 
this problem, however, shows much in- 
sight into it. 

4. This reviewer missed a coordinated 
discussion of the problem of motivation, 
though it is not entirely omitted, appear- 
ing in several places but not under that 
heading. 

5- Ina few words, the author-psychia- 
trist has described his concept of the place 
of tests in a mental hygiene program (pp. 
180 and 191). Again it is not presume 
that the space given this discussion was 
intended to be in proportion to the im- 
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portance of the contribution. Many work- 
ers in the field might wish that this section 
might have been expanded and illustrated 
more extensively. However, the material 
which is presented is well done. 

The authors have faced frankly in more 
than one place wherein the present college 
curriculum and service is not meeting the 
task expected of it for some students (p. 
264.) 

Therefore, and in conclusion, it would 
seem that this book might be carefully 
studied by the college administrator, the 
clinical counselor, and also the teacher 
who is concerned about the adjustment of 
students to college and the modifica- 
tion of the curriculum and services of in- 
stitutions of higher education to the end 
that they better serve the needs of these 
individuals, and thus the society of which 
they are a part. Any institution realisti- 
cally facing the mental hygiene problems of 
its students today knows they will be in- 
creased when the Armed Forces return to 
the campuses those now in the Service. A 
coordinated approach at this time to the 

roblems discussed by this book would 
eon education eminently better fitted to 
face that task then it will otherwise be.— 
Frances ORALIND Tricos, Clinical Counselor 
Personnel Bureau, and Associate in Psychology, 
University of Illinois. 
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RECORDINGS FOR SCHOOL USE. By 
J. Robert Miles. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, World Book Co., 1942. Pp. 
250. §0 Cents. 


FOCUS ON LEARNING—MOTION PIC- 
TURES IN THE SCHOOL. By Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1942. Pp. 171. 
$2.00. 


In this final report of the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the director summarizes results of a 
five-year study on the efficient use of mo- 
tion pictures. Under a General Education 
Board grant of $150,000, motion pictures 
were examined in a variety of classroom 
situations, in terms of their function in 
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education, their contributions to the mod- 
ern curriculum, and the kinds of responses 
that children and teachers made to the 
films. 

To use films effectively in the classroom, 
teachers are urged to provide opportunity 
for activities and creative expression stimu- 
lated by the film and to provide for the de- 
velopment of various aspects of critical 
‘ihdine that will lead to valid generaliza- 
tions. A high relationship is reported be- 
tween the educational value of a film and 
its integration with preceding and follow- 
ing activities of the class. One section 

ives information concerning film sources, 
Sestivesion agencies, and film catalogues. 

An earlier publication of the Motion 
Picture Project was the compilation of con- 
tent descriptions and evaluations of five 
hundred 16 mm. films in Selected Educa- 
tional Motion Pictures. Films useful in 
vocational guidance included in this de- 
scriptive encyclopedia are listed in Occu- 
paTions, March, 1943, page §57. A recent 
supplement is Films | America at War 


Now at a reduced price! 


the volume which is everywhere regarded as ‘‘an essential purchase’ 
for everyone in the American vocational guidance movement. . 


History of 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Origins and Early Development 
By JOHN M. BREWER and Others 


It is with great pleasure that we make this announcement. 
lished in 1942 at $4.00, this important volume won a wide and ap- 
preciative reception from social workers, guidance counselors, 
psychologists, librarians and teachers; 


us recently to lower the price to $3.00, thus bringing the book within 
the means of many who did not feel able to own it before 


“It will be even more valuable in the years to come than it is today.’’— 
HARRY D. KITSON, Editor, Occupations 
Now Only $3.00 


at your bookstore or on approval from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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($1.00), which gives information about 
114 films related to the war. The data 
assist teachers in selecting films most 
suited to their purposes and include title, 
appropriate audience levels, running time, 
primary source, release date, and rental 
sources, as well as appraisal of the film, 
judgment on technical quality, and de- 
scription of content. 


Prepared in collaboration with the Re- 
cording Division of the American Council 
on Education and supported by grants 
from the General Education Board, this 
catalogue of appraisals (Recordings for 
School Use) is a comprehensive guide to the 
selection of one thousand recordings, 
transcriptions, and | pe om records. 
In addition to several biographical drama- 
tizations such as Madame Curie and ** Poor 
Richard’’ Makes Good, the recordings of in- 
terest to vocational counselors are the five 
16-inch records, entitled Youth Tells Its 
Story. Each record dramatizes a problem 
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facing youth, such as the need for employ- 
ment, vocational guidance, recreational 
facilities, and health care. After each 
drama a speaker is introduced who de- 
scribes how his city has tried to meet the 
roblem. Each record sells for $1.50 and 
is distributed by the Recordings Division 
of the American Council on Education, 152 
West 42 Street, New York City.—Ger- 
TRUDE Forrester, Public Schools, West 


Bend, Wis. 
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CAREERS FOR THE HOME ECONO- 
MIST. By Frances Maule. New York, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1943. Pp. 
256. $2.00. 

Readers of this book will be impressed 
with the author’s conviction that Home 
Economics offers an exceptionally wide 
variety of careers today and will offer an 
even greater range of opportunities during 
the post-war period. What these oppor- 
tunities are, where they can be found, how 
to apply for them and exactly where to go 
for additional detailed information—these 
are the questions which the author an- 


| swers. The style is direct, personal, and 


| 


sometimes humorous. 

In order to better interpret the work be- 
ing done by Home Economists in nutri- 
tion, social service, research, radio, and a 
score of other specialized fields, Miss 
Maule introduces her readers to recog- 
nized authorities in each branch. Their 
advice and experience help the reader to 
visualize the work involved and the quali- 
fications essential for success. 

Careers for the Home Economist should be a 
helpful reference for Home Economics 
teachers, students, or vocational coun- 
selors, and for others engaged in the Home 
Economics field who may wish to become 
familiar with present vocational trends in 
this expanding profession.—Aics J. Kirk, 
Director, School of Home Economics, Russell 
Sage College. 


Cw 
TRADE AND JOB ANALYSIS. By Verne 


C. Fryklund. Milwaukee, Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1942. Pp. 167. $1.75. 
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MOTION AND TIME STUDY. By 
George W. Chane. New York, Harper, 
1942. Pp. 88. $1.40. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
JOB RATING. M. F. Stigers and E. G. 
Reed. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1942. 


Pp. 248. $2.00. 


MOTION STUDY FOR THE SUPER- 
VISOR. By Norman R. Bailey. New 
York, McGraw Hill, 1942. Pp. 111. 
$1.25. 

Trade and Job Analysis is written pri- 
marily for teachers of trades and occupa- 
tional skills. It shows in detail how to 
analyze jobs and arrange the elements into 
instructional units. A boon to the teacher 
who is building a course of trade training 
is a chart on which the operations most 
frequently used are listed on the left side 

ith operations of increasing reed 
at the top from left to right. A helpful 
feature is the careful discrimination be- 
tween terms such as job, operation, job 
analysis, job specification, job description, 
which are often confusingly used in the 
literature. Practical from beginning to 
end. 

Motion and Time Study is essentially a 

presentation of the Gilbreth method pre- 
pared ‘‘as a guide to management personnel 
in the . . . elimination of waste in indus- 
try."" The first section deals with process 
charts, their use, construction, and sup- 
a data. The second discusses the 
evelopment and measurement of hand 
motions. Here the Gilbreth system of 
notation is expounded and illustrated in 
terms of placing a casting in a jig. The 
third section deals with the correlation of 
motion and time study. 

The Theory and Practice of Job Rating takes 
the position that most of the current bases 
for establishing rates of pay are improper: 
supply and demand, “‘going rate’’ in the 
community, collective bargaining, profit 
and loss, etc. Instead, the authors assert 
that jobs can be objectively rated and the 
value of any individual worker ascertained. 

The way to do this consists in, first, 
searching for the factors that affect the 
job; second, measuring the value of these 
in terms of points. Some of the weights 
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can be given objectively; for example, loss 
of life, of injury to various parts of the 
body; but most of them must be in terms 
of someone’s opinion. Questionnaires for 
eliciting these are given in abundance. 

The third point is converting points into 
money. For this, a key chart is arranged 
whereby sixty cents, for example, coin- 
cides with one hundred points, etc. 

The authors stress the simplicity of their 
method, which does seem less complicated 
than some of the systems of job evaluation 
which involve logarithmic tables and even 
more involved computation. 

Motion Study for the Supervisor. Starting 
with the — that “‘the possibilities 
of diminishing expenses through the use 
of effective planning and layout and im- 
proved methods are almost infinite,’ Mr. 
Bailey presents a simple outline for con- 
ducting motion studies. His basic ele- 
ments into which all work operations may 
be broken down are: 


1. A getting of the material or tool 
from some place or someone. 

2. A temporary placing of this material 
or tool in some designated spot or 
position. 

3. A processing of the material or a use 
of the tool. 

4. A final placing of the (finished) ma- 
terial or (finished with) tool in some 
place (or with someone). 


5. Delay. 


Each of these elements must be broken 
down into specific results. Illustrations 
are given and sheets reproduced on which 
an operator records the results of his 
analysis. Methods of recording times are 
naturally described. 

The purpose of analysis is of course the 
improvement of the operation—elimina- 
tion of waste effort and time. While the 
author naturally formulates no set rules 
applicable to all industries, he gives 
numerous examples showing how motion 
study has led to the discovery of better 
ways of work; such as “‘change design of 
container,"’ “‘change of position of tool,” 
or ‘‘use a tool holder.” 

The manual concludes with suggestions 
for training operators in improved tech- 
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niques developed through means of analy. 
sis.—H.D.K. 








Publications Received 








Guidance Manual for the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., 1943. Pp. 37. Twenty 
cents. 


A manual to assist school administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers in carrying out the guidance func- 
tions essential to the organization of the High School 
Victory Corps in all types of secondary schools. 


Vocational Kit—1943. Assembled by Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
way, New York City. $1.00. 

This kit covers material on women in all phases of 
the war effort, training facilities, personnel proce- 
dures, probiems of womanpower. yee pri- 


marily for use of the clubs of the Federation, it would 
be valuable for all counselors of girls and women. 


Series on Aviation Cadet Training in the 
Army Air Corps. Series on Civilian Appren- 
ticeship Opportunities. War Jobs for Young 
Women. Guidance Bureau, New York 
State Department of Education. Re- 
printed by The Chronicle, Port Byron, 
N. Y. Complete set, 20 Briefs. Five cents 
each, special quantity rates. 

Occupational briefs formerly mimeographed and 
available only to New York State counselors now 
have general distribution. Briefs cover duties, quali- 


fications, earnings, and working conditions. Codes 
are from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


Forty-Second Yearbook of National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, Vocational 
Education. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee, Franklin J. Keller, Chairman. Dis- 
tributed by Department of Education, Uni- 





versity of Chicago, 1943. Pp. 494. Cloth, 


$3.25. Paper, $2.50. 


Of particular interest to our readers is Chapter V, 
‘Vocational Guidance,’ by Robert Hoppock and 
Nathan Luloff, which deals with the place of voca- 
tional guidance in the vocational education program 
and suggests procedures. 
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FOUR NEW MONOGRAPHS 
IN THE AMERICAN JOB SERIES 





Number 33: Jobs in the Aircraft Industry 
Experienced worker or just out of high school, 
handicapped or not, young or not so young, 
the aircraft industry can use you. 
monograph tells about the many kinds of air- 
craft jobs and how to get them. 


Number 34: Instrument Makers 

In this monograph the authors describe the 
instrument maker's job, the products he pro- 
duces, and the conditions under which he 
works. Today his job is just as important as 
that of making bombs, ships, tanks, and air- 
planes. 








Number 34: Careers in Public Health 
This is the story of the people who fight a 
constant battle on the home front in peace as 
well as in war. Types of jobs available, op- 
portunities, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of public health work are described 
in this bulletin. 








Number 35: Women’s Work and the War 
Written by Mary Elizabeth Pigeon, of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, this monograph 
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An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 





President, MarGaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 


dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Executive Secretary, Clarence W. Fartor, Headquarters 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York, New York 


C. Gipert Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Frorence E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Lsonarp M. Mittgr, Treasurer, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Dept. Public Instruction, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Trustees 


Mixprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Wiuram K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Gsorce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carroit L. Suartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. $. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, F/O, Educ. Officer, No. 1, A.O.S., Royal Canadian Air Force, Malton, Ont. 
Manion R. Trasus, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Chartered 


California 
Northern 1920 
Southern 1922 


Canada 
Ontario 1938 


Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D.C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 


Florida 
South 1941 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 
Illinois 
Chicago 1920 
Indiana 
Central 1942 
Northern 1940 


lowa 1928 

Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 
Kentucky 1936 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 
Massachusetts 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


President 


J. Paul Mohr 
Alfred Lewerenz 


H. R. Beattie 
Abby M. Perkins 
Frank Piazza 
Florence N. Cornell 


Mrs. Willie A. Dodson 


D. L. Bosworth 
Katherine Koonce 
Colin J. Herrick 
Emil Kerchner 


Robert H. Shaffer 
Albert F. Stanley 


Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
M. M. White 


George H. Terriberry 
Theodore S. Johnson 


Thomas D. Braun 
Fannie W. Howard 


Merrimack Valley 1941 John A. Brodhead 


Greater Boston 1920 
Worcester 1936 


Mary Tolman 
Robert C. Cole 


Secretary 


O. S. Hubbard, Hall of Records, San Jose 
Edith Weir, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles 


Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 
Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 


Anna K. Hossfeld, Alice ~~ « H.S., Washington, D.C. 
Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Helen Armstrong, 108 S.E. lst Ave., Miami 
Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow 

Kathryn Judkins, 1951 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Mary Hoopengardner, 109!/; S. Smith, Mishawaka 
J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 
Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 


S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 
H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Dorothy Babcock, Garland St. Jr. H. S., Bangor 


Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 
Elder Russell, NYA, 401 Waters St. 


Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Eprror's Nors: Members are urged to cooperate in ea these listings up-to-date by reporting 


changes to Clarence W. Failor, 525 West 120th Street, New Yor 
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uarters 
York 
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ting 





Chartered 
Michigan 
Detroit 1929 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 
New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 


Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 


Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 
Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 
Erie 1940 


Phila., Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 
Tennessee 


East Tennessee 1940 
Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 
South Texas 1937 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 
Richmond 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 


Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 





President 


Sue Clough 
Lawrence Hess 
L. J. Luker 
Claud Bosworth 


Willis Dugan 


F. L. Chambers 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 


Fred Landolphi 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 


Margaret Crane 


Catherine Keogh 
Edith Katz 
Arthur Ryan 
Henry C. Mills 


Charles Williams 
Jack Kowalsky 
Philip Zlatchin 
Essel K. Hegburg 


B. G. Childs 


S. Ezra McCulloh 
Wendell H. Pierce 
Marie Disney 
Ethel Wooden 


C. L. Jones 


Mary E. Smith 
Kathryn L. Kee 
Selinda McCaulley 
Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 


Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Chris Emmett 


Dorothy Smith 


James E. Bauserman 
Lester V. Hill 


Eugene Dils 


Roy Hylbert 


Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 


J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 


Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate St., Dearborn 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson fr Colle 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 

Arvilla Winegarden, 450 Adams St., S.E., Grand Rapids 


Laura J. Montank, Marshall H. S. 


James L. Mackay, 573 S. Clay St., Kirkwood 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business 


Rex B. Cunliff, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. 3 Syracuse 

E. R. Sanford, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park 

Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 

Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 

Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St 

Winifred L. Meade, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 

Richard Burrell, Personnel Dept., Hawk Eye Works, 
Eastman Kodak 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Harverstraw 

Beulah Winston, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 

Mary Louise Charles, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Lucy Kimbel, 1459 Wagar Ave., Lakewood 

Ruth Allen, 1918 Ontario St., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 
Kathryn G. North, U.S.E.S., 126 E. 11th St. 
Ellen S. Patten, 133 Kathmere Rd., Upper Darby 
Edna Schlegel, Gladstone Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hernandez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Ruth H. Mueller, 210 W. Ridgewood Court, San 
Antonio 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 


Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 
Mrs. J. B. Turner 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 


Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Warren K. 
Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Individual Analysis: GwENDOLEN ScuNEIDLER, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 


Occupational Research: Marcusrite W. ZapoLeon, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Raymonp M. Hanpvize, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 
Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Dreno Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gurtrups Forester, West Bend, Wis 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 
Colleges: Stoney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Out-of-School: A. A. Livsriout, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justicz, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Special ~— Epirs Katz, N. Y. League for the 
He: 


Hard o aring, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle Se., Chicago, III. 


Community Aspects: Luster }. Scutozrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Constitution and Organization: Mitprep L. Bi.inos, 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Program: C.Gitpert Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 

Commercial Exhibits: ARNoLD M. Hass, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Nominations: Marion R. Trasvue, School of Educa- 
tion, State College, Pa. 

Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Gaorcs E. 


Hutcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
Representatives: Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 


(When replying to adverti. 


ts please 


Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasus, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Rapa B. Kenney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corre, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
mG 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Hexen E. Samuet, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: Micprep Percy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Freperick C. Sgamsrer, State 
Director, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Service: Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


—Just Published 





An outstanding text on 
job training problems— 


Schaefer’s 


JOB INSTRUCTION 


Presents fundamental principles of job 
instruction in terms and language adapted 
to the practical situations and conditions 
encountered in teaching adults how to do 
industrial jobs effectively. Includes some 
philosophy of good instruction, and spe- 


cific case problems and questions. $2.50 


Send for a copy on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


eas: (Continued from inside front cover) 
fw ee EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE SUMMARY 
In March WASHINGTON FLASHES published first story on new 
ers Col- card which follows school-—leavers into military service or 
other war jobs. Supply of cards plus instruction pamphlet 
a have been shipped to all high schools where state departments 


of education have made request. (See pages 666 and 667 for 
facsimile. ) 


cational 
ington, 


RADIO BROADCAST 


What manpower needs of nation mean to school kids was 
thrashed out by U. S. officials over nation-wide hook-up, 
April 20 under auspices of NVGA and U. S. Office of Education. 
Through courtesy of NVGA and its Washington, D. C., Branch, 
you can borrow half-hour 16-inch recording by writing to Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 620 llth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. For two dollars you can keep it. 


versity, 


eH. S., 


POST-WAR NURSING 

How many nurses will have jobs at end of war? That will 
depend on magnitude of rehabilitation problem. It will depend 
on willingness of Congress to provide funds for extension of 
public health services. It will depend on amount of money to 
be made available by state and local governments. 

But: Leaders in profession are making no secret of their 
optimism. Most believe that all girls now being recruited 
will have post-war employment if they want it. This may be 
the one war—boomed profession in which women won't have to 
battle men for a place in post-war sun. 

Foreign rehabilitation: Many nurses now serving with 
Armed Forces will be needed to help bind up wounds of war— 
ravaged peoples. Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations is mum on number to be retained for this work. 

Rehabilitation at home: Great number of American war 
casualties in Armed Forces and industry will require services 
of home—coming nurses. 

Extension of public health services: This may come as 
part of ambitious post-war social security program. If Con- 
gress turns thumbs down, there may be support from state and 
local governments, which are now paying off their debts. 
After last war, Red Cross sent nurses to rural areas of the 
country; may do so again. U. S. will need at least one pub- 
lic health nurse for 2,000 persons, according to estimates; 
Today there is only one for 5,500. 


(Continued on outside back cover) 
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(Continued. from inside back cover) 


Hospitalization boom: Hospitals, in general, were short 
of nurses before Pearl Harbor. In 1941 they cared for million 
and half more patients than in 1940. Group hospitalization 
now has more than 11,000,000 enrollees. Trend should con— 
tinue after war. Public may also have more money for visitin 
nurses. 

Cupid will help: High marriage rate among nurses will 
result in many drop-outs when shooting stops. Small propor— 
tion will be war casualties. 

Shorter hours: Trend toward shorter hours for nurses, 
begun several years ago, should help ward off any unemploymen 
problen. 


POST-WAR JOBS 

Coal: Rumpus over coal strike reminds us that this will 
probably continue to be a sick industry. Shrinking demand 
and stepping up of mechanization resulted in much unemploy-— 
ment before war. This industry is due for another tail-spin 
after war. Considerable unemployment in coal districts is in | 
the cards regardless of future of national economic condi- 
tions. 

Glass: Prospects are good. Large national housing pro- 
gram will give this industry big boost, So will great demand 
for autos, although technological changes make uncertain 
amount of plate glass to be used. Europe will need lots of 
glass for reconstruction and we'll temporarily take over Eu 
pean glass markets elsewhere. New uses for glass, such as two 
panes instead of one, fiber glass, glass furniture, and glass 
bricks, should also help. 
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